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Never before could you do 
so much for your denture patients 


S pecity Trubyte Bioform Teeth for your 
next full or partial denture and see 

for yourself how natural and how olive 
they look in the mouth. The forms 

of Trubyte Bioform Teeth are all new — 
so are the blendings in Trubyte New Hue 
Shades and the “vacuum fired porcelain” 
of which Trubyte Bioform Teeth are made. 






the first “vacuum fired porcelain” teeth 


The Result of Recent Biological Discoveries and of Important 
Developments in the Manufacture of Porcelain Teeth... 


J 





e Harmonize with the outline form of the face, profile and cheek 
planes 
NEW @ “Vacuum fired porcelain” —denser, stronger and more “alive” 
in appearance 
IN = @ New blends in Trubyte New Hue Shades —react to all lights in 
much the same way as do natural teeth. 
EVERY @ The shades are approximate reproductions of Trubyte New Hue 
Shades. There are slight variations in the shades of Trubyte 
WAY Bioform Teeth as is characteristic of fine, natural teeth 
@ New pin position — increases the 
retention of the tooth and adds 
to its strength 
@ The fully formed linguals are 
comfortable to the tongue and 
aid phonetics 
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aN EA SUR ISIE A REIS Sears oO PR hud 
TRUBYTE BIOFORM TEETH ARE AVAILABLE FROM YOUR TRUBYTE DEALER 














e Actual copies of attractive natural teeth (is 
e@ Each size a duplication of another set of natural anteriors 
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Integration of Professional Services 


+ 


HERBERT K. Cooper, D.D.S., D.Sc. 


IF I could take a theme and weave it 
into this discussion, like thread through 
a piece of cloth, I would take as that 
theme a poem from Van Dyke: 


“Four things a man must learn to do, if he 
would make his record true: 

To think without confusion clearly, 

To love his fellow man sincerely, 

To act with honest motives purely, 

And trust in God and Heaven securely.” 


All four of these things are very im- 
portant, but the one I would like to em- 
phasize is the first—'‘To think without 
confusion clearly." Man seems to have 
difficulty in that respect. In the process 
of civilizing himself he has done many 
things which demonstrate his confusion. 
One of the best and simplest illustrations 
is the story of a grain of wheat. 

When man first found that he could 
make his staff of life, his bread, from a 
grain of wheat he discovered something 
of great importance. However, he no 
sooner found that along with his civiliz- 
ing himself, he started to refine his flour 
at the same time. He kept on refining it 
until finally it was noticed his children 
were not thriving too well on this grain 
of wheat. My friend, Dr. Waite Cotton 
of New York University, made a simple 
but interesting experiment. He took two 
bags of flour, one whole wheat and the 
other refined, and put them in the hold 
of a ship. The hold of a ship is notor- 
iously full of rats. He anxiously waited 
for this ship to come back to port to 
observe the fate of the bags of flour. He 
noticed the rats had eaten the burlap bag 
and all of the unrefined flour. They had 
not started to eat the refined flour. Cot- 
ton said, ‘Only a starving rat would try 
that.” But the most interesting thing 
concerning this grain of wheat is that 


after man discovered all these things he 
now has passed laws to compel him to 
put back in the flour that which he just 
refined out of it. That is how we finally 
got our “enriched bread.” 


Man did the same thing with his re- 
ligion. Without going into detail on this 
subject one has only to notice the many 
cults, denominations of churches, and 
forms of procedure, which have been 
organized. In this man has at many 
times confused or lost sight of his ob- 
jective—which in all instances was to 
worship. 


Man did the same thing with industry. 
We think of the United States as one of 
the greatest industrial colossus of all 
times. We are proud of the billions of 
dollars we have made, and of the ma- 
terial we have created. But it is inter- 
esting to note that all the time we were 
building this industrial colossus we were, 
at the same time, in many instances, pol- 
luting our streams to such an extent that 
people in many cities were forced to 
drink water in which a fish could not 
live. And along with that we have cre- 
ated quite a task in trying to clean up 
the polluted streams both as to procedure 
and cost. We find man is at least con- 
stant and consistent in all the things that 
have to do with his civilization. 

Our subject has to do with our health 
situation. I would like to show that in 
this field man has done the same things 
mentioned before. We find man just as 
consistent in the way he has handled these 
problems. 

In this day of great specialization it is 
interesting to note the many different 


Presented at the 83rd Annual Meeting, Pennsyl- 
vania State Dental Society, and the Greater Pittsburgh 
Meeting, at Pittsburgh, September 12, 1951. 
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kinds of approach we are taking to solve 
some of our public health difficulties. 
The biggest hurdle man has to get over 
is how to treat individuals instead of their 
parts. We say that a specialist is a per- 
son who learns more and more about less 
and less. I know that is a trite statement. 
However, since we do seem to learn more 
about less, some way will have to be 
found to integrate this knowledge, and 
the services rendered through it, or our 
specialization will avail us nothing. At 
one time we are trying to fight the social- 
ization of our health programs in the 
United States. At the same time we are 
setting up a system of specialties without 
an integration of them. That raises the 
cost of care which in turn produces the 
very thing we are trying to avoid. We 
are not attempting to discredit the idea 
of specialization, but we do mean to 
say that unless a way is found to keep 
from over-lapping, duplicating, and pro- 
ducing blind spots, the highest form of 
specialization cannot do what we expect 
of it. A better system of integration of 
all the specialties must be developed. The 
family physician and the family dentist 
are still great institutions. Integration of 
professional health services on a com- 
munity level is at least one possible way 
to stop the socialization of the entire 
health program. 

This writer feels very fortunate in hav- 
ing two sons—one a physician, and one a 
dentist. It has been extremely enlighten- 
ing to watch the training of these two 
boys in their respective fields. After ob- 
serving their training one does not have 
to wonder why many of us do not under- 
stand each other in our respective fields. 
We separate much of our thinking right 
at the source—in the schools themselves. 
When we see one boy go to a dental 
school and another one to a medical 
school, and if hypothetically we could 
enter another son into the college of the 
same university to study speech and hear- 
ing, we would then have a most interest- 


ing situation. After the three boys had 
finished their courses of instruction and 
came back into a community to practice, 
it would take some time for them to 
understand each other in a way that would 
really integrate the services they were 
taught to render. They all were on the 
same campus, in the same university, 
studying how to treat people, but at no 
time was any attempt made to integrate 
these services through teaching. 
Another result of thinking of this sort, 
a serious problem in our country today, 
has to do with the different fund drives 
that are made to aid persons afflicted with 
various conditions and deformities. Prob- 
ably one of the most publicized and best 
known of all these is the annual drive 
which we have for poliomyelitis: the 
March of Dimes by the National Founda- 
tion for Poliomyelitis. At no time in 
this discussion do we want to appear to 
be against these drives or against the Na- 
tional Foundation for Poliomyelitis, but 
we would like to use that organization 
as an illustration of many of the things 
which we are trying to point out in this 
paper. The same principles apply to 
other organizations. At one time the Na- 
tional Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults was established to take care of 
the problems associated with crippled 
children. They were the first organiza- 
tion in this field. After that we elected 
a man to the Presidency of the United 
States who had had polio and knew its 
terrible and horrible results. In his de- 
sire to help the polio victims he aided in 
founding the National Foundation for 
Poliomyelitis. That left the National 
Society for Crippled Children and Adults 
without a large group of crippled chil- 
dren to sponsor. Consequently, that or- 
ganization then assumed greater interest 
in the cause of the cerebral palsy victim. 
Now we have two organizations, each 
set up to take care of our crippled children 
with their specific afflictions. Each of 
these organizations has an annual drive, 
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one the “March of Dimes,”’ the other the 
“faster Seal.’ Surely one cannot help 
but feel that giving to them is a great 
way of being a good American citizen. 
In fact, our very structure, our way of 
life, would be likely to collapse if we did 
not support such worthy causes. There 
is no other country that has done so well 
as we have along these lines. The idea 
that each one of us feels our responsi- 
bility to our neighbor or to our brother 
who is afflicted, is the highest form of 
good Christian thinking. However, to 
get back to our two organizations, it is 
imperative that we now evaluate just what 
took place. In the case of the National 
Foundation for Poliomyelitis, we have 
probably one of the best supported or- 
ganizations in the country. They collect 
from 15 to 40 million dollars annually. 
The problem which confronts us is just 
how is this money being spent. If we 
are going to keep all these public-sup- 
ported causes on a bureaucratic national 
level, then immediately we have to rule 
out much which could be done on a com- 
munity level, and that is what is taking 
place. We set up these very Foundations 
to take care of a specific affliction of a 
child, but we find that the organization 
itself is quite a costly thing to maintain 
and we finally arrive at the place where 
at times we do not have money left to 
take care of the child; the administration 
costs have eaten it all up. Using polio 
again as an illustration, we find that 
Sister Kenny arrived in the United States 
with a new idea for the treatment of 
poliomyelitis. This article is not intended 
to enter into the controversy as to the 
methods of treatment, but it is intended 
to point out that we now have two na- 
tional Foundationas, established in the 
United States today, for the help of the 
polio victims. First, the National Foun- 
dation for Poliomyelitis, and now the 
second, the Sister Kenny Foundation. 
Two Foundations on a national level, set 
up to serve the same thing for the same 


afflicted persons! It is nice to think that 
these organizations are set up on a prac- 
tical basis and that they are doing a lot 
of good. However, these are days when 
it is difficult to make a dollar and the 
question we will have to face is how are 
we going to raise the money from people 
who will not have the money to give. We 
have duplicated our spending. There 
are many other similar duplications in 
other fields. The only answer is to try 
to reduce the cost to a minimum in order 
to lessen the burden to the public. 

In the July 28 issue of The Saturday 
Evening Post is an article entitled ‘“These 
Fund Drives are Getting Me Down,” by 
Margaret Culkin Banning. It is a very 
enlightening article indeed. She reports 
that the Russell Sage Foundation, which 
studies the annual gifts of philanthropy 
in this country, found contributions in 
1948 and 1949 to be 4 billion dollars. 
Somewhere along the line we must arrive 
at some very definite conclusions and try 
to think “without confusion clearly” or 
we will have foundations a-plenty, but 
no wherewithal to run them. At the same 
time another Foundation was being de- 
veloped for poliomyelitis, the Sister 
Kenny Foundation, we find that there was 
still another Foundation set up to take 
care of the cerebral palsy individual, The 
National Cerebral Palsy Foundation. So 
in this field we have not only the Na- 
tional Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, which are sponsoring the cause 
of the cerebral palsy victims, but also the 
National Cerebral Palsy Foundation set 
up to do the same thing. 

The duplication itself is quite a prob- 
lem to solve, but more than that we find 
that these institutions are becoming com- 
petitive. There are communities where 
instead of working together and integrat- 
ing their efforts, they are definitely widely 
separated and quite antagonistic. We 
must soon determine if we are more in- 
terested in the organization, or the thing 
that the organization was set up to serve. 
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To quote from the above mentioned ar- 
ticle in The Saturday Evening Post: 
“These drives try to keep out of one an- 
other's way but it is very difficult because 
there are so many efforts to raise money 
that they are all headed in the same direc- 
tion and toward the same goal—the pock- 
et of that Good Samaritan—the average 
American citizen. They explain, and each 
one separately and urgently, a social need 
and their arguments make the meeting 
of that need immediate and most im- 
portant.” Continuing further: “If this 
Good Samaritan happens to be a million- 
aire he is more or less protected from a 
great deal of persuasion. The contribu- 
tions of the very rich are usually scrutin- 
ized by lawyers and tax specialists and 
can be balanced to the advantage of in- 
come tax—up to a considerable per cent. 
But the average Good Samaritan is not 
in an income tax group which can benefit 
him in a large way. When he gives a 
hundred, or fifty, or ten dollars five times 
a month, he feels the pinch.” 

It is generally known that this writer 
has had an interest in people born with 
cleft lip and cleft palate. In reviewing 
the happenings of the past 15 years it is 
astonishing to see how far afield our 
thinking has led us. Think of the amount 
of money collected to take care of a child 
crippled by polio or cerebral palsy, and 
then realize that practically nothing has 
ever been done to take care of another 
cripple such as the cleft palate indi- 
vidual. Again we see the effect of our 
not being able to “think without con- 
fusion clearly.” Why should a child 


with one kind of affliction have the ad. 
vantage of a 45 million dollar campaign, 
and his neighbor just as badly afflicted 
not have any attention paid to him at all, 
The incidence of 1 in 700 live births with 
cleft palate, makes it the most frequently 
found congenital condition we know of. 
What a paradox! The most frequenily 
found condition has been getting the least 
attention. It has been the greatest enigma 
to this writer to notice how at one time 
we prepare one person to walk up and 
ask for a job, and at the same time neglect 
another who can walk there, but cannot 
ask for it when he gets there because of 
his speech difficulty or a horrible psycho- 
logical problem produced by his deformed 
face. 

It is my opinion that those of us in 
the professions must take a stronger hand 
in trying to guide the thinking of these 
organizations which are mostly in the 
control of lay people. If we want to 
maintain our structure in public health 
we must find a way to give the people 
a chance to get their breath. We cannot 
let our American way collapse regardless 
of the cost, but there is much that we 
can do in giving proper direction along 
these lines. Since the dollar has been so 
heavily devalued and since everyone has 
sO many pressing needs of his own we 
have to find a way for people to still 
keep on giving and getting their money's 
worth. We cannot keep on asking them 
for more to do the same job which dupli- 
cates the one already being done.—24-26 
N. Lime St., Lancaster, Pa. 








Fourth National 


Children’s Dental Health Day 
February 4, 1952 
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The Pennsylvania Award — 1950 





THIS annual award of the Pennsylvania 
State Dental Society was given to Chris 
§. Van Horn, Bloomsburg. Announce- 
ment of the award was made during the 
Bedford Springs Meeting, June 18, 1950; 
the actual presentation was made at Pitts- 
burgh, September 12, 1951, with Dr. H. 
K. Cooper presiding. 

Dr. Van Horn began practice at 
Bloomsburg following his graduation 
from the Pennsylvania College of Dental 
Surgery in 1894, the first class of the 
three year dental course. His early re- 
search was concerned mainly with the 
casting of gold inlays with particular em- 
phasis on the wax expansion process. 
One of the first of a long series of re- 
search reports was the paper, “Casting: 
A Review and Commentary, Including a 
Technique Which Makes Possible a Cast- 
ing of the Same Size as the Wax Pattern 
at Body Temperance”; this appeared in 
Dental Cosmos, August, 1910. Dental 
researchers at the U. S. Bureau of Stand- 
atds have stated that this work of Dr. 
Van Horn was the origin of compensa- 
tion casting in dentistry, now universally 
recognized as the scientific solution to 
casting to dimension. 


His inquiring mind, his fondness for 
research, and his great interest in stand- 
ardizing the casting process have resulted 
in a number of inventions and discov- 
eries. Among these are: an investment 
standardizer, a device in which wax pat- 
terns may be invested at a predetermined 
temperature; an electro-pneumatic cast- 
ing machine, a device in which the dry- 
out, the burn-out, and the casting temper- 
ature are under complete control; a wax 
softener, several wax carving and manipu- 
lating instruments; a crucible former; a 
flask press; a vacuum container-mixer in 
which investing material is packed, kept, 
and mixed in vacuum; wax forms to fa- 
cilitate the making of patterns; a wax 
tray-liquid wax process for pattern mak- 
ing; a combined wax pattern wash and 
coating; and an eccentric tool holder for 
machine lathes. 

The name of Chris Van Horn is indeed 
prominent in the history and develop- 
ment of the cast gold inlay process. 

Dr. Van Horn is a member of the 
Luzerne Dental Society, a past-president 
of the Susquehanna Dental Association, 
a past-president of the Pennsylvania State 
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Dental Society, and the Psi Omega fra- 
ternity. In addition, he is an honorary 
member of several other dental groups. 
He has always been active in dental or- 
ganization, and a participant on the pro- 
grams of countless societies—local, state, 
and national. Now, at 80, he is a life 
member of the State Society and the 
American Dental Association. 





The Pennsylvania State Dental Society 
is proud that one of its members has con- 
tributed so much to the advancement of 
dentistry during most of the first half 
of this century. The 1950 Pennsylvania 
Award is one way the Society has ex. 
pressed its gratitude and at the same time 
honored Chris Van Horn, a fellow mem- 
ber. 


RESPONSE 


Curis §. VAN Horn, D.D:S. 


ORIGIN OF COMPENSATION DENTAL INLAY CASTING AND 
DEVELOPMENT OF NECESSARY MATERIALS AND APPLIANCES 


SINCE the main reason for this Award 
is the origin and development of com- 
pensation dental inlay casting, please al- 
low me to present a very brief historical 
résumé, supplemental to the biography 
in the November, 1950, PENNSYLVANIA 
DENTAL JOURNAL. (See above. T. McB.) 

The most pleasing feature in connec- 
tion with the Award for the year 1950, 
is the realization of the many—dentists 
and others—who unselfishly were inter- 
ested in establishing dental inlay casting 
on the sound foundation of scientific pro- 
fessional service, and pursuing that 
course continuously in an endeavor to 
achieve dental advancement and profes- 
sional stability. 

In Dental Cosmos, November, 1907, 
W. H. Taggart introduced a dental inlay 
casting process based wholly upon me- 
chanics as the means to produce relative 
dimensional accuracy in inlay casting. 
Taggart solved the problem of mechanics 
involved, but failed to realize that the 
physical behavior of the materials enter- 
ing the process could not be dimension- 
ally controlled by mechanical means, but 
must be neutralized or compensated by 
taking full cognizance and advantage of 


the physical properties and the behavior 
of all of the materials (metal, pattern 
wax, and investing material) , when pass- 
ing through the inevitable steps and tem- 
peratures incident to dental inlay casting, 
if maximum dimensional accuracy is ob- 
tained. 

In Dental Cosmos, August, 1910, com- 
pensation dental inlay casting was intro- 
duced as a means to produce dental in- 
lay castings, the marginal dimensions of 
which would coincide accurately with the 
margins of a properly adapted wax pat- 
tern when in a tooth cavity in a tooth in 
the mouth. This definitely implied: 
Taking full cognizance and advantage of 
the physical behavior of all of the essen- 
tial materials when passing through the 
necessary steps and inevitable tempera- 
ture change incident to any direct pattern 
(or compound impression) dental inlay 
casting procedure. 

It is clearly obvious that full achieve- 
ment is directly dependent upon accurate 
data based upon factual statistics on the 
actual behavior of all of the materials— 
under conditions as specified—if we ex- 
pect to achieve maximum efficiency, and 
professional prestige. 
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The foregoing is intended to empha- 
size that establishing, developing, and 
perfecting compensation dental inlay 
casting—including correlative materials 
and appliances—was not a one-man job. 

Therefore, I accept this honor of the 
Pennsylvania Award with a keen sense of 
my personal and professional obligation 
to, and full appreciation for, the material 
assistance of those collaborators whose 
continued interest centered on dental ad- 
vancement and professional stability. 

To the members and the trustee of the 
Sixth District; the members, officers, and 
the Award Committee of the Pennsyl- 


vania State Dental Society, please accept 
my full appreciation and gratitude. 

For the high honor so graciously be- 
stowed, I am equally grateful to all who 
have contributed to or participated in 
making this presentation the outstanding 
event in my more than fifty years in den- 
tistry. 

By considering me the custodian, rather 
than sole recipient of this magnificent 
tribute, you will add to my present and 
future happiness. I am content in the 
belief that dental advancement and pro- 
fessional security have been and still are 
vested in unselfish effort—424 Iron 
Street, Bloomsburg. 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF FIRST HOSPITAL DENTAL CLINIC 


Exercises celebrating the establishment of the first dental clinic in a hospital in the United 


States were held at the Philadelphia General Hospital, December 12, 1951. 


An appropriate 


plaque commemorating the founding of this dental service was presented by the Philadelphia 


County Dental Society. 


The speakers at the ceremony were: Dr. Rufus S. Reeves, Director of Health, Philadelphia; 
Dr. Pascal Lucchesi, Medical Director, Philadelphia General Hospital; Dr. LeRoy M. Ennis, 


President, American Dental Association; 
County Dental Society. 


and Dr. Albert L. Borish, President, Philadelphia 


After the exercises, an operation was performed by Dr. Robert H. Ivy, guest of honor that 


day, who was the first dental intern in the United States. 


of the dental staff and the past interns. 


The committee on arrangements consisted of: 


Later a dinner was held for members 


Abram Cohen, chairman, John P. Looby, 


Lester W. Burket, Harrison Berry, and Joseph Masino, all Philadelphia dentists. 
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William John Gies — Pennsylvania Ambassador 


* 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS 


* 


PAuL E. BoMBERGER, D.D:S. 


President, Pennsylvania State Dental Society 


SIX years ago, the Department of Com- 
merce of the Commonwealth originated 
the idea of Pennsylvania Week. Com- 
munities were asked to put on demonstra- 
tions of various types, such as exhibits of 
art, antiques, needlework, manufactured 
articles, farm products, etc.; in fact, any- 
thing that was typically Pennsylvanian. 
What it really amounted to, in Lancaster 
County as an example, was that each bor- 
ough or city held a small community fair, 
making one day of the week an outstand- 
ing one with speakers, exhibits, and dem- 
onstrations. 

Two years later, the Department asked 
the Pennsylvania State Chamber of Com- 
merce to take over the idea of Pennsyl- 
vania Ambassador. This operated as fol- 
lows: The nominee must have been born 
in Pennsylvania and spent some of his 
or her earlier life here, or must have 
come here as a young person and spent 
his or her formative years here, and then 
moved outside the Commonwealth and 
achieved prominence or outstanding re- 
cognition in their respective fields. 

Any organization in any community 
may present the name of an individual 
whom they think can qualify. The or- 
ganization submits the name to the Penn- 
sylvania State Chamber of Commerce to- 
gether with the data on the individual. 
The data are correlated and classified and 
the entire list of names, data, and spon- 
soring oragnizations, is assembled for the 
committee to make its selections. This 


year eighty-seven names were presented 
for consideration, of which twenty were 
selected. 
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A committee of twenty, representing 
all fields of endeavor: Judiciary or Bar 
Association, Education, Industry, Com- 
merce, Mercantile, Civic Clubs, etc., is 
appointed to make the selections from the 
names presented. By virtue of my office 
as president of the Pennsylvania State 
Dental Society, I was included on the 
committee. 

This is the fourth year, and in that 
time close to 500 names have been sub- 
mitted for consideration, of which about 
ninety have been selected for the Am- 
bassador Award. In 1951 the number 
was limited to twenty. 


The State Chamber of Commerce pre- 
sents a nicely worded scroll signed by the 
Governor, the Secretary of Commerce, 
the president of the State Chamber of 
Commerce, and the president of the spon- 
soring organization. 

The Department of Commerce of the 
Commonwealth presents an aluminium 
plaque, beautifully engraved, which car- 
ries the engraved signature of the Gov- 
ernor and the Secretary of Commerce. 
In the center of the plaque a small gold- 
plated bronze plate is super-imposed or 
onlayed with the name of the recipient, 
and the year engraved thereon. Both the 
scroll and plaque are beautiful in design 
and are greatly cherished. 


The recipient is requested to return to 
the community in which the sponsoring 
organization functions, sometime during 
Pennsylvania Week, when suitable at- 
rangements are made for the presentation. 





? 





The sponsoring organization for Dr. 
Gies was the Women’s Club of Manheim, 
Pennsylvania. 

The testimonial dinner was held in the 
American Legion Hall at Manheim. The 
toastmaster was Dr. H. K. Cooper, Lan- 


caster, a past-president of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Dental Society. Several 
greetings and appreciations were given 
by members of the sponsoring group. 
Two of the addresses, and the response 
by Dr. Gies, are here presented. 


WILLIAM JOHN GIES 


MANHEIM BOY 


GEORGE L. HEIGES 


President, Lancaster County Historical Society 


THOSE of us residents in Manheim who 
know Doctor Gies were pleased beyond 
measure when the State Chamber of 
Commerce announced that he was named 
a 1951 Pennsylvania Ambassador; be- 
cause we know that his attainments merit 
this honor from his native state and 
his hometown. However, my assignment 
this evening is not to recite any of 
the scientific attainments of the guest of 
honor. Rather, my pleasant duty is to 
take you back in community life three 
score and ten and more years and to think 
of Will Gies as a boy and as a young 
man. Lest some may jump to the con- 
clusion that my own memory goes into 
the past that far, let me tell you that I 
did not go to school with Will Gies and 
that my own knowledge of an acquaint- 
ance with him began only with my en- 
trance on the Manheim scene around the 
turn of the century. I am able to say that 
as a very small boy, I knew Dr. Gies’ 
grandmother Ensminger and I consider it 
a privilege to tell you that two of the 
good friends of my parents and myself 
were Dr. Gies’ own wonderful mother 
and his stepfather. 


Manheim in 1870 was a borough with 
a population of 1,122, and possibly by 
1874 had increased to 1,500. That was 
the year in which William John Gies, 
age 2, came here with his widowed 
mother. The town then had very little 
industry and whatever prosperity the 
townsfolk enjoyed derived only from the 
fact that it was a purchasing center in a 
rich farming area. A circular of 1869 
advertising building lots in Manheim 
called it “the center of the richest agri- 
cultural region upon the globe.” Since 
1846 the town had the benefit of a 
newspaper and in 1874 it was still being 
edited and published by its founder, John 
M. Ensminger, who was the grandfather 
of William John Gies. 

Putting together the events of Will 
Gies’ life in Manheim brought to me a 
real meaning of the adage “The boy is 
father to the man,” for Will Gies, the ac- 
tive, busy, plodding boy seems but a pro- 
totype of Dr. William John Gies, the 
eminent, energetic, and always busy scien- 
tist and editor. 

When seven years of age, Will Gies 
went to work under the watchful eye of 
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his grandfather. 
until 10 years later when he left Man- 
heim for his first college experience, he 
regularly carried the weekly Manheim 
Sentinel and Advertiser to the homes of 


From that tender age 


Manheim. Thus Will Gies, Manheim’s 
newsboy for ten years, became a per- 
sonality in the town. It was the earnings 
from his job as town newsboy plus the 
sacrifices of his mother which made it 
possible for him to enter college. During 
Summer vacations between school terms, 
he continued the printing trade in his 
grandfather's shop, serving a long ap- 
renticeship, and without pay as was the 
prevailing custom. 

Will Gies was the son of a father and 
mother who were staunch Lutherans. In 
Manheim where members of the Ens- 
minger family had long been active in 
Zion Lutheran Church, grandfather Ens- 
minger was secretary of the church coun- 
cil, an office which he held until his death. 
It was natural therefore that Will would 
become affiliated with this historic church. 
Several days ago I looked over the old 
Sunday School records which are still ex- 
tant and I found evidence there that 
Willie—later Will—Gies was a very reg- 
ular attendant until he left Manheim. In 
1892 the first Christian Endeavor Society 
in Manheim was organized with members 
from all churches and W. J. Gies was 
elected president. During his freshman 
year at Gettysburg, he was confirmed a 
Lutheran and joined the College Church, 
later transferring to his home congrega- 
tion. In the Summer of 1891, W. J. Gies, 
then a college junior, donned laborers 
garb and assisted in demolishing the old 
Lutheran Church building on the corner 
of Wolf and High Streets and then 
helped to erect the present edifice on the 
corner of Hazel and High Streets. The 
congregation, appreciating that donated 
service, gave young Gies a window in the 
new church—a memorial to his father and 
brother. A companion window was 
placed at the same time by grandfather 


Ensminger. These two memorial wip. 
dows face the worshippers in Zion Luth. 
eran Church to this day. Before leaving 
this phase of Gies’ youth, I should telj 
you that before going to Gettysburg and 
even after he had begun his college work, 
there was some family debate as tp 
whether Will would prepare for the 
Christian ministry or for the practice of 
medicine. 

William John Gies, the boy, had an. 
other interest which may surprise you. 
He was intensely absorbed with politics. 
He was a true young Republican. In 
1880 during the campaign which culmin- 
ated in the election of James A. Garfield 
as President, Will Gies, age 8, organized 
a “Garfield and Arthur” Club in Man. 
heim and raised the customary pole. In 
1884, Will Gies at the age of 12 can 
vassed the town for funds to erect an 
immense pole in favor of the Republican 
Presidential candidate of that year, James 
G. Blaine. When 16 years old, he was 
President and Marshall of the Junior 
“Harrison and Morton’’ marching club 
which participated in parades all over 
Lancaster County and helped in some de- 
gree in sending Benjamin Harrison to 
the White House. At Gettysburg Col- 
lege, Gies was President of the Republi- 
can Club and in the campaign of 1892 
which closed with the defeat of President 
Harrison for a second term, he made 
nineteen stump speeches for the Repub- 
lican cause throughout Adams County. 

It was this desire to express himself 
which early led Will Gies to be a ready 
debater on all public questions. From 
Manheim High School where he first 
exhibited his talents as a debater, he 
moved on to Gettysburg where he helped 
in organizing the first debating club ia 
that institution's history. A high school 
contemporary has well said “Will Gies 
liked a good fight.” 

Let me next consider William J. Gies 
as a student. His elementary education 
was begun in the public schools of Man- 
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heim and was completed with his gradu- 
ation from Manheim High School in 1888 
with the highest honors. He desired col- 
lege at once, but due to the limited high 
school curriculum of that day, he was not 
ready for college work. He especially 
needed more Latin; so Dr. McKnight, 
President of Gettysburg, told him to go 
to a preparatory school for a year. In- 
stead of following that advice, Gies came 
back to Manheim and for the next year 
by self-study crammed sufficient Latin 
into his gray matter so that he was ad- 
mitted to Gettysburg in the fall of 1889, 
still conditioned in Latin, which he of 
course removed before his second year. 

Will Gies knew and loved nature and 
animal life and as I speak of this I am 
reminded of my boyhood friend, Frank 
Ensminger, who was a first cousin of 
Will Gies. Frank always had dogs trail- 
ing him, carried snakes in his pockets 
and had assembled a collection of 500 
bird nests when he was 12 years old. 
More than once I heard older people 
of that day say “Will Gies was just like 
that.” I was not surprised therefore to 
read this notice from the Gettysburg 
College Monthly of May 1891; “Every- 
body is invited to Mr. Gies’ room to see 
his beautiful collection of birds, snakes, 
frogs and turtles.” 

His years at Gettysburg were full years. 
He wrote for the College Monthly and 
was a correspondent for The Philadelphia 
Press. As a senior he was editor of ‘The 
Spectrum,” Gettysburg’s annual Class- 
book. The Athletic Association elected 
him as secretary. He advocated and se- 
cured an amendment to the Constitution 
of the College, admitting Co-eds. He 
was active in Y.M.C.A. work and leader 
of students when delegations visited the 
College. Really, Gettysburg records of 
the period indicate that there was no ac- 
tivity in which Gies did not participate. 

William John Gies the boy was a good 


friend of his books and his studies. But 


his life was not “all work and no play.” 
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He played hard as he worked hard, which 
may account for Bill Shiffer's observation 
that Will Gies ‘‘got more out of an hour's 
play than some do in five hours.” In 
one account of Dr. Gies’ career I read 
that “Dr. Gies was a very lively and 
mischievous youngster and one very hard 
for a widowed mother to train.” Do 
you know what the translation of that is? 
That simply means that Will Gies was 
“nixnutzig.” I also read here that in 
his first year at college he was too busy 
for extra-curricular activities “although 
he found time to keep the proctors busy 
and to play on the ‘nine.’” 

Apparently as a schoolboy and as a 
college student, Will Gies was always on 
some baseball team. His first year at col- 
lege saw him as a left fielder and short 
stop, in his second year he was right 
fielder and as a junior he was center 
fielder, third baseman and captain. Like- 
wise he was center fielder and captain in 
his senior year. He also took time dur- 
ing his Summer vacation of 1892 to play 
first base and be captain of the Manheim 
Baseball Club. Up until 1898 he con- 
tinued active in baseball—his favorite 
sport, umpiring games throughout Lan- 
caster County and between teams of sol- 
diers on the Mt. Gretna Military Reserva- 
tion. 

All of these things happened many 
years ago and are fragments of the career 
of Dr. William John Gies and part of 
our community history as well. But I 
know that these fragments have not been 
forgotten by our guest of honor. No, 
he still has an abiding interest in his 
home town and in its institutions. 

In 1938, fifty years after graduation 
from Manheim High School, Dr. Gies 
showed his regard for friends of other 
years by personally arranging for a re- 
union here in Manheim of all those with 
whom he had been associated in his high 
school years. This included members of 
the first three classes graduated. It was 
my privilege to have some part in making 





the necessary preparations, and I will ever 
remember the real enthusiasm that Dr. 
Gies put into the event and his attention 


to every detail. At that time I saw some 
of the qualities of Dr. Gies’ character 
which have contributed to his success: 
enthusiasm, friendliness, thoroughness. 

That he has continued to love his na- 
tive heath is evident also in the fact 
that he has spent some part of every 
Summer, except 1899, for 57 years at 
Mt. Gretna, generally finding time to 
visit Manheim. 

We have given you Will Gies the 


newsboy, the schoolboy, the Sunday 
School boy, the young Republican, the 
sports loving boy, the college boy. Will 
Gies was truly a hometown boy until 
that Spring day in 1893 when with high 
honors and the degree of Bachelor of 
Science he finished the course at Gettys. 
burg College. 

We leave Will Gies the boy, knowing 
that before this program comes to an end, 
the subsequent career of Dr. William 
John Gies, scientist, editor, educator and 
patron of dentistry, will be an open book 
to all of you. 


WILLIAM JOHN GIES 
BUILDER OF SCIENTISTS—PATRON OF DENTISTRY 


ALBERT L. MinGety, D.M.D., Sc.D. 


American College of Dentists 


I HAVE looked forward to this occasion 
not only as a personal pleasure but also 
as a golden opportunity to pay tribute to 
my staunch friend, William John Gies 
and his distinguished achievements. In 
so doing I want to acknowledge the debt 
of all members of our profession and es- 
pecially of that group of men who saw 
the light of our modern Paul Revere, and 
were motivated unselfishly to broaden our 
horizon in the maintenance of the su- 
premacy of American dentistry. To have 
the privilege of recounting some of his 
many attainments amidst the scenes of his 
boyhood days adds a richer meaning and 
deeper significance and a priceless senti- 
ment to the phrase “builder of scientists: 
patron of dentistry.” 

I shall begin by reading a citation in- 
scribed on a scroll presented to Dr. Gies 
at a dinner testimonial given in his honor 


at Atlantic City, at which were friends 
and admirers from all parts of the United 
States and Canada. The citation reads— 
“To William John Gies, M.S., Ph.D, 
Sc.D., L.L.D., FA.C.D., who has brought 
to the service of dentistry the scientific 
outlook of a research worker, the educa- 
tional ideals of a university teacher, the 
ethical standards of a moral philosopher, 
the literary abilities of an author and edi- 
tor, the energy and enthusiasm of 2 
sportsman, the practical wisdom of an 
experienced executive, the sympathy and 
good counsel of a loyal friend, this Tes- 
timonial is affectionately presented in 
token of our enduring gratitude and ven- 
eration.” 

An inscription on the first page of an 
issue of the Journal of the American Col- 
lege of Dentists is also deeply significant. 
It reads “To William John Gies, leader 
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and champion of modern dentistry, guard- 
ian of professional ideals, molder of far- 
reaching plans, tireless worker in the 
cause of dental education and research, 
this issue of the JOURNAL is respectfully 
and affectionately dedicated by the Board 
of Regents of the American College of 
Dentists in behalf of the Fellows there- 
of.” 

I call your attention to these citations 
that you may better evaluate the warmth 
of affection in which Dr. Gies is held by 
the medical and dental professions 
throughout the country, and appreciate 
the worth of his activities in medical and 
dental education, teaching and research, 
and thus more readily understand why he 
is a builder of scientists and a patron of 
dentistry. 

We are here at Manheim to honor Dr. 
Gies and with simple dignified ceremony 
to acclaim scholarly and professional at- 
tainmment and to honor achievement— 
conquests of the mind and the spirit. 

Friends and admirers assembled at At- 
lantic City, July 17, 1937, from all parts 
of the United States and Canada under 
the auspices of the American College of 
Dentists, the American Dental Associa- 
tion, the Canadian Dental Association, 
the American Association of Dental 
Schools, the National Association of 
Dental Examiners, the American Associ- 
ation of Dental Editors, the Dental Sec- 
tion of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, the Interna- 
tional Association for Dental Research, 
and the Omicron Kappa Upsilon Fra- 
ternity, to pay homage to the outstanding 
benefactor of dentistry of this generation, 
Dr. William John Gies, a man whose 
name is inseparably linked and entwined 
with those of the immortal Hayden, 
Harris and Black, and indelibly inscribed 
with theirs on the shield of dentistry and 
the mace of the American College of 
Dentists. Dr. Gies has won his way 
into our hearts, yes, into our very souls, 
because of what he is and what he has 
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done. The triumphs gained in the quiet 
hours of patient concentration and 
through years of tireless activity, present 
a record of accomplishment impressively 
written high in the annals of dental his- 
tory. 

Tonight we have come to Manheim 
and the scenes of his boyhood days to 
tell him once more how much we value 
the success with which he has discharged 
the varied and important duties of his 
appointments. We wish to let him know 
we shall never forget his unremitting at- 
tention to the promotion and welfare of 
dentistry. We wish to tell him how 
much we admire the unwearied devotion 
with which he has watched over the 
interests of dentistry, and how highly 
we prize those rich treasures of his cul- 
tivated mind which he has imported so 
generously to the dental profession. And, 
above all, we want to allude to the im- 
portant role undertaken by Mrs. Gies. 
We greatly appreciate her services and 
sacrifices, and are deeply indebted to her. 
For we realize it would have been most 
difficult for our guest to have accom- 
plished what he has without the guiding 
and sympathetic devotion and assistance 
of his beloved wife. 

Dr. Gies cannot be here tonight with- 
out perceiving the glowing fervor of ad- 
miration and affection of the citizens of 
Manheim. It is the name of William 
John Gies which gives unique distinction 
to this festive occasion, and we trust mem- 
ories of it will ever linger with Mrs. 
Gies and him. 

As we survey the history of dentistry 
for the past forty years, comparing the 
vague aspirations and embryonic ideals of 
the early Twenties with the assured status 
and definite program of advancement 
since that time, my thoughts return with 
thankfulness to that day in August, 1921, 
when our guest first met with the Dental 
Educational Council of America. From 
the cooperative effort which began with 
that meeting came our larger faith, our 


We 


strength and our enlightenment. 
knew instinctively that he had the knowl- 
edge, the vision and the energy to be our 
leader, and that he also had confidence in 
our single-hearted purpose to follow his 


leading. Year by year, as the Council 
worked with him in helping to bring 
together the data for his epoch-making 
report on Dental Education in the United 
States and Canada, our ideals and pro- 
gram assumed firmer outlines, and prin- 
ciples hitherto: unconsidered emerged as a 
basis for concerted action. The search- 
light of his mind played equally upon 
the goals which he sought and the path- 
ways by which they must be reached. 

The American College of Dentists had 
been founded in 1920 to maintain the 
ideals and elevate the standards of the 
dental profession. In 1923, Dr. Gies 
honored the College by accepting Fellow- 
ship with us, thereby symbolizing that 
active medical-dental relationship which, 
with his encouragement, has become so 
vital an aim and incentive in all that we 
undertake. With his indispensable aid, 
the constitution of the College became an 
instrument of such potentiality that of- 
ficers, regents, and committees were en- 
abled to evolve purposes and pursue ob- 
jectives of ever-increasing importance in 
the advancement of dental science, educa- 
tion, literature, research and public serv- 
ice. 

It was his practical knowledge of facts, 
men and means, specifically his linking 
of civic and legal forces with his investi- 
gation of dental education, that placed in 
equilibrium the tripod of Apollo in the 
civic, educational and professional phases 
of public activity, which is the founda- 
tion upon which every health service must 
rest. 

Under the impulse of his professional 
and ethical ideals, dental journalism was 
at length set free from commercial con- 
trol, and the independent American Asso- 
ciation of Dental Editors was formed, 
and the influence of the American College 


of Dentists was strengthened and 
tended by the publication of its own 
quarterly Journal. At his initiative the 
International Association for Dental Re. 
search was founded; and by his unremit- 
ting labor and unbounded generosity the 
Journal of Dental Research, organ of 
creative scholarship in dentistry, has been 
founded and maintained. Inclusion of 
dentistry in the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science was brought 
about solely by his ministrations. 

In his service to the dental profession 
which is beyond measure and beyond any 
conceivable material reward, it was 
privilege, as Secretary of the Dental Edu- 
cational Council of America and of the 
American College of Dentists, to be often 
at his side to receive his generous assist- 
ance. In the tasks which these two bodies 
have undertaken, I have constantly turned 
to him for inspiration, suggestions and 
advice. Both literally and figuratively we 
have watched together through the night, 
and have seen the dawn of a new day. 
What that privilege of intimate associa- 
tion has meant to me, how much our so- 
cial contacts have also meant, it is per- 
haps not fitting that I should here attempt 
to describe; but I trust that he and Mrs. 
Gies will fully understand the depth of 
my gratitude and with what warmth of 
friendship and personal regard I voice 
the congratulations and abundant good 
wishes of the American College of Den- 
tists and the American Dental Association 
upon this happy occasion. 

Dr. Gies, the most ambitious and coura- 
geous efforts of leadership cannot succeed 
without experienced judgment, wide 
knowledge of facts and men, and a spe- 
cial aptitude for perceiving how and 
where to apply the motive power which 
is generated by sincere idealism. Since 
1923 the leaders of American dentistry 
have been, as it were, enabled to see with 
your eyes, think with your clear and far- 
reaching mind and execute with your un- 
usual energy. It was you who, with in- 
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finite labor, assembled the facts concern- 
ing dental education, and with character- 
istic penetration pointed the way to rem- 
edying its glaring defects. It was you 
who saw most clearly that the professional 
status of dentistry could not bear scrutiny 
while its journalism remained under pro- 
prietary influence. And, by a determined 
campaign, you brought down the enemy's 
flag and hoisted that of the accredited 
representatives of the profession—of 
whom you are their illustrious leader. 
You also have constantly maintained the 
necessity and possibility of a public health 
service based upon the mutual respect 
through interdependence of medicine and 
dentistry, and have ably furthered that 
cause. In all worthy phases of dental 
activity—and the number and scope of 
them has been greatly expanderd under 
your influence and suggestion—your train- 
ing, insight, courage, sympathy and en- 
thusiasm have doubled the force which 
the College could bring to bear; and the 
professional solidarity upon which den- 
tistry must depend for its future safety 
and progress is far stronger and more 
self-assured because of what you have ac- 
complished with us and in our behalf. 
For these benefits and for the happy 
inspiration which has characterized all the 


meetings and deliberations in which you 
have taken part, we thank you with full 
hearts, wishing you many more years of 
personal happiness, with a continuance of 
distinguished success in your monumental 
contributions to the cause of health serv- 
ice through science. 

I take this opportunity to congratulate 
the citizens of Manheim for the senti- 
ments of heart, mind and soul that in- 
spired them to bestow this signal honor 
on their internationally known leader in 
science and education. 

I shall conclude my presentation with 
a recital of an excerpt from Longfellow’s 
poem “Light of Stars’ which I feel hap- 
pily blends with the philosophy of Wil- 
liam John Gies. 


“The star of the unconquered will 
He rises in my breast 

Serene and resolute and still 
And calm and self-possessed 

And thou too whosoe’er thou art 
That readest this brief psalm 

As one by one thy hopes depart 
Be resolute and calm 

Oh! fear not in a world like this 
And thou shalt know ere long 

How sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong.” 


—1108 Union Trust Bldg., Providence, 
R. I. 





RESPONSE 


WILLIAM JOHN Gis, Pennsylvania Ambassador 


[Dr. Gies’ response was wholly extemporaneous. 
The following summary of his response was recently prepared 


proceedings was recorded. 
by him at our request.—T.McB.] 


I EXPRESSED cordial greetings to the 
large assembly of “old friends and new 
friends” and stated, for Mrs. Gies and 
me, our great happiness to be the guests 
of honor at this exceptional celebration. 
I thanked the Master of Ceremonies and 


the speakers who preceded me for the 
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No stenographic report of the 


kindness and generosity of their personal 
tributes—and, with further deep interest, 
listened to Miss Koch’s comment on 
‘“‘Manheim’s appreciation.” 

I said that I was very grateful for the 
distinguished honor of appointment to 
be a Pennsylvania Ambassador, and to 











receive from Dr. Bomberger, President of 
the State Dental Society, the Citation, 
signed by the Governor of Pennsylvania 
and by the asociated officers—and also the 
related Plaque. The inscriptions on each 
of these permanent records are commen- 
dations that many generations of my de- 
scendants will treasure as ardently as they 
are prized by Mrs. Gies and me. 

The Governor's Citation, which in- 
cludes the shorter inscription on the 
Plaque, is quoted below: 


Pennsylvania Ambassador 

For outstanding achievement in the best 
traditions of the Commonwealth, this Cita- 

tion is awarded to 

WILLIAM J. GIES 
a former resident of Manheim, Pa., who has 
aided mankind by his notable contributions 
in the fields of dental research and biological 

chemistry. 

Awarded during Pennsylvania Week, 1951 


Manheim’s enthusiastic celebration of 
my appointment as a Pennsylvania Am- 
bassador, and the town’s cordiality to Mrs. 
Gies and me as its guests, were not only 
the subjects of our earnest thanks to 
“everybody” but also led me, in the din- 
ner response, into reminiscences that 
flowed easily from a heart full of beloved 
memories, such as the following illustra- 
tions (a-d): 

(a) I was born in Reisterstown, Md., 
in 1872. My father died in 1874. My 
mother then returned, with me and an 
infant brother, to Manheim, her old 
hometown, where her father in 1846 
founded the weekly Manheim Sentinel 
and was its publisher and editor until his 
death in 1899—and which, continued 
ever since, will soon be 106 years old. 

(b) During the years 1880-89 I was 
the town newsboy—'‘carried” the weekly 
Sentinel and many other newspapers and 
miscellaneous publications; attended pub- 
lic school regularly; learned the trade of 
printer, much of it in night work, in my 
grandfather's printing establishment; 
graduated from the Manheim High 
School (1888); was a student at Gettys- 





burg College (1889-93) and at Yale Uni. 
versity (1893-98), returning during the 
vacations to Manheim to my home with 
my mother. During all these years I had 
the good fortune to know intimately 
nearly every person in Manheim, and 
shared many warm friendships and a 
multitude of associated mutual benefits, 

(c) Throughout the whole of the three 
months of the summer vacation in 1891, 
I cooperated actively in the demolition of 
the old Lutheran church building and in 
the erection of the present building (‘Red 
Rose Church’’). I declined to accept re- 
muneration for my daily labor and the 
congregation, in appreciation of that sery- 
ice, gave me the large window beside the 
pulpit as a designated permanent me- 
morial to my father and brother. My 
mother died in 1925. 

(d) The summer vacation in 1892 was 
devoted chiefly to my duties as Captain 
of the unusually successful Manheim base- 
ball club. At Manheim, on October 18, 
1951, three of the other surviving base- 
ball boys of 1892—each now over, or 
nearly, 80 years old—cooperated actively 
in the celebration in honor of their “old 
Cap.” 

In my response, I named my maternal 
grandfather, my mother, and my wife, 
as the three persons to whom I have been 
most deeply indebted for the conditions 
that led to my appointment as a Pennsyl- 
vania Ambassador. My grandfather's 
example and advice were inspirations to 
useful occupations, private conduct and 
public activities. My mother's frequent, 
understanding, and loving but judicial, 
disciplinary guidance invariably had not 
only immediate but lasting constructive 
effects on my behavior, convictions and 
ambitions. Mrs. Gies has been a con 
tinual inspiration to earnest endeavor and 
to high achievement; the loving mother 
of our four children; my devoted part- 
ner in many difficult undertakings; and, 
after a daily life together, is my sweet- 
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heart as of the day of our wedding in 
1899. 

The Citation by the Governor of Penn- 
sylvania includes a tribute to my contri- 
butions in the field of dental research, in 
addition to those in biological chemistry. 
Although I am neither a physician nor a 
dentist, my first research in relation to 
teeth by methods of biological chemistry, 
beginning in 1909, led me into special 
inquiries that speedily became absorbing 
studies of the general relation of dentistry 
to human well-being. These studies soon 
demonstrated (a) that the primary bene- 
ficial result of adequate practice of den- 
tistry is the preservation or restoration of 
health of teeth and mouth and thereby 
also of the whole body; (b) that practice 
of dentistry is a primary means of serv- 
ice for the maintenance of health and 
therefore is suitably designated as health 


service; (c) that dental practice cannot 
be included advantageously in the routine 
duties of physicians; (d) that practice of 
dentistry, like practice of medicine and 
practice of nursing, is a main natural di- 
vision of health service. These concep- 
tions—simple, direct and obviously true 
—gradually evolved a constructive phil- 
osophy of education for dental health-care 
that has fortified the position of dentistry 
as an autonomous profession—as one of 
the leading agencies for the promotion of 
the public welfare. To bring about more 
effectual natural development and greater 
public appreciation of dentistry have been, 
for forty years, my enthusiastic primary 
public objectives. 

At the end of my response, I expressed 
the thoughts and feelings which later 
were stated in the following portions of 





SPEAKERS AT THE DINNER 


Mrs. Catherine G. Martin, President of the Women’s Club of Manheim; Mrs. Wil- 
liam J. Gies (who responded informally to invitations to address the assembly); William 
J. Gies; Dr. Paul E. Bomberger, President of the Pennsylvania State Dental Society; 
Miss Mabel R. Koch, Editor of the Manheim Sentinel. 
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a personal public letter in the issue of the 
Manheim Sentinel on November 1: 


“Mrs. Gies and I returned to New York 

. with hearts overflowing with very 
happy recollections of the enthusiastic 
celebrations in our honor in Manheim. . . . 
We greatly appreciate the succession of 
personal and public courtesies, kindnesses, 
and tributes that were recurrent features 
of the hearty welcome accorded to us. I 
am now nearly 80 years old. The cele- 





brations quickened many fond memorig 
of Manheim from a period as far bak 
as the years 1880-1889, when I ‘carried 
the Sentinel’, and participated in the daily 
mutual benefits of a multitude of wam 
friendships and of very pleasant associa. 
tions. I earnestly thank ‘the people of 
Manheim’ for giving this ‘old Manheim 
boy’ very delightful reminders of joyful 
events of the days of his youth.” 


—630 W. 168th St., New York 32, N.Y. 


COMMENT 


° 


L. E. VAN Kirk, D.D.S., M.S. 


Dean, School of Dentistry, University of Pittsburgh 


LEST you may wonder why so much 
space in the JOURNAL this month is de- 
voted to the selection of Dr. Gies as a 
Pennsylvania Ambassador, let us glance 
at some of the contributions this man has 
made to education, science in general, 
and to dentistry in particular. 

Dr. Gies has taught at Yale, the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons at Co- 
lumbia, the Teacher’s College at Co- 
lumbia, and the New York College of 
Pharmacy. He was professor of bio- 
chemistry and secretary of the faculty of 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
at Columbia. His greatest contributions 
in teaching were in the field of biochem- 
istry. However, he also taught zoology 
and physiology. For twenty years he 
was consulting chemist to the New York 
Botanical Gardens; and consulting path- 
ological chemist at Bellevue Hospital, 
New York, from 1910 to 1922. 

Probably his first formal contacts with 
dental education were with the New York 
School of Dental Hygiene and with the 
School of Dentistry at Columbia about 
1916. In 1921 he was selected to make 


a survey of dental education in the 
United States and Canada which resulted 
in the publication of Bulletin 19. This 
monumental work is still an inspiration 
and guide to progressive dental educators 
everywhere. Not only did Dr. Gies call 
attention to many weaknesses in dentistry 
and dental education, but he led the 
struggle to correct them. He was instru- 
mental in- uniting the several groups of 
dental educators into the American As- 
sociation of Dental Schools. It was his 
adherence to high professional idealism 
that led to the founding of the American 
College of Dentists. It was he who 
prompted the organization of the Inter- 
national Association for Dental Research, 
and his name is seen on the cover 4s 
founder of the Journal of Dental Re- 
search. In his struggle for professionally 
controlled journalism he stimulated the 
organization of the American Association 
of Dental Editors. 

During these years Dr. Gies has pub- 
lished textbooks in general chemistry and 
organic chemistry, and an eight-volume 
work on biochemical researches. He has 
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edited the American Dental Association 
publications on “Dental Caries’ and 
“Horace Wells.” In his spare time he 
has founded and/or edited Proceedings 
of the American Society of Biological 
Chemists, Biochemistry Bulletin, Journal 
of the American College of Dentists, and 
many others. 

Some other recognitions of this great 
scientist have been his membership in 
honorary fraternities such as Phi Beta 
Kappa, Sigma Xi and Omicron Kappa 
Upsilon, as well as honorary memberships 
in the Austrian and Danish dental so- 
cieties. He was the choice of the alumni 
for the presidency of his alma mater, 
Gettysburg College, in 1904. In 1938, 


he was the recipient of the distinguished 
service award from Gettysburg College. 
Fellowships have been established in his 
honor by his pupils and colleagues in bio- 
chemistry at Columbia, and fellowships 
and research awards by the American Col- 
lege of Dentists. His honorary degrees 
are many, his accomplishments great and 
varied, 

We are fortunate that in the achieve- 
ments of this great man several of the 
greatest are in the field of dentistry and 
dental education. May his efforts for 
high professional ideals, scientific re- 
search, and continual improvement in 
dental education stimulate us to—in Dr. 
Gies’ own words—"'Keep on keeping on.” 
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EDITORIALS 


FACT VERSUS FICTION 


ALMOST every innovation in the field of public health, from the introduction of 
compulsory vaccination to the elimination of the public drinking cup, met with oppo- 
sition from some groups and individuals. What motivates these chronic opponents 
we can only surmise. Psychologists would say, perhaps, that they reject authority— 
no one must tell them what to do, even if it is for their own good. Whatever the 
cause, these objectors are vocal beyond their actual proportions, and constitute a real 
obstacle which those interested in medical and dental progress must overcome. 

Fluoridation has proved no exception to the above rule. As soon as dentistry 
began considering the addition of fluorides to water as a means of caries prevention, 
protests began coming in from those who were emotionally opposed to it. Their 
arguments were seldom sound, and they ignored the valid refutations that were offered 
against these arguments. All this was expected and constituted only a minor 
nuisance. However, when a dentist under the guise of scientific writing submits 
these objections to a dental journal, and the journal, which reaches almost every 
dentist in the country, not only prints them, but awards the author a prize of $100.00 
for the “best feature” of the month, it is time to express surprise and indignation. 

The article we refer to appeared in the September issue of Oral Hygiene and 
was entitled “The Argument Against Fluoridating City Water." The author, Dr. 
George A. Swendiman, demolishes the work which led to fluoridation by referring 
to it as ‘‘somewhat superficial, pseudo-scientific experimentation.” Thus he disposes 
of the careful work done by the U. S. Public Health Service in Grand Rapids, 
Michigan; by the New York State Department of Health in Newburgh, N. Y.; 
by the Wisconsin Department of Health and the Wisconsin State Dental Society in 
Sheboygan, Wis.; and by many other responsible official scientific bodies. 

Against the findings of these reputable groups Dr. Swendiman offers the 
‘scientific’ facts that fluorides are used in etching glass and that they are used as rat 
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poison. It is embarrassing to have to reply to these arguments. To say that we 
mustn't use fluoride in water because hydrofluoric acid etches glass, is equivalent to 
saying that we mustn't use table salt because hydrochloric acid is a potent corrosive 
acid which can dissolve teeth and bones overnight. Of course fluorides in large 
enough doses are poisonous; so are many of the elements in our diet that are 
essential to life, if taken in large doses; so are many of our most effective medica- 
ments. One would hardly expect a doctor trained in chemistry and in materia 
medica to pull that one. 

The author claims that the effects of fluorine upon the bones and vital organs 
have not been ascertained. There are 6,000 communities in this country that have 
naturally occurring fluorides in their water. The people in these communities have 
been drinking this water for generations. Except for varying degrees of mottled 
enamel, occurring in those areas where the fluorine concentration exceeds 1.5 parts 
per million, no untoward effect on the health of these people or on any of their 
organs has been observed. Let Dr. Swendiman check the health records of the 
natives of Colorado Springs, Colorado, or of Hereford, Texas, before he speaks of 
this “rat poison” ruining his kidneys. 

And then there is the threat of socialism—that’s always good for a scare. “I 
say that fluoridation of city water is a subtle way to promote socialized dentistry,” 
says the author. Public health measures such as immunization, sanitation, quarantine 
and others have been in effect for decades with decided benefits to our free enterprise 
system. It seems to us that our chief hope in reducing the threat of socialized 
dentistry lies in the reduction of the incidence of dental caries. As long as 60 per cent 
of our people are unable to get needed dental care we are much more exposed to 
government intervention than if the need for dental treatment were appreciably re- 
duced by the fluoridation process. 

We do not quarrel with Dr. Swendiman’s plea for reduced intake of starches 
and sugars. We do want to point out that controlled clinical studies on large 
groups of children indicate that the case for fluoridation is based on more sound 
evidence than is the case against sugar. However, the argument is irrelevant here. 
Dental caries is the most rampant disease to which the human race is exposed. Any 
measure that might help to reduce its incidence should be utilized. If the 
reduction of the intake of sugars will reduce caries let’s educate our people to that 
effect. If fluoridation will reduce caries by 60 per cent or better let’s use it. A 
number of factors are involved in the initiation and promotion of dental caries. 
They must all be considered in our battle against it and the disease must be fought 
on many fronts. The fight can be aided by careful, reasonable and scientific dis- 
cussion. It is retarded and hindered by unsound writing and irresponsible journalism. 

(The editorial above appeared in the Bulletin of the Odontological Society of Western Pennsylvania, 


pombe. 1951, and was written by Isaac Sissman. We think it should be reprinted in this JoURNAL.— 
cB.) 


° 


FLUORIDATION FLASHES 


Three important events concerning fluoridation happened in late November; we will 
comment in more detail later, now we can just squeeze them on this page. . . . The American 
Medical Association reported that fluoridation of public water supplies is a safe procedure. .. . 
The National Research Council declared the procedure to be “both safe and effective’ . . . . Phila- 
delphia, the nation’s third largest city, approved fluoridation of the city water supplies. 
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ONCE AGAIN—THE RELIEF FUND 


IN late October, the American Dental Association mailed all members the 1951-52 
Christmas Seals. This, as is traditional, marked the opening of the campaign for 
contributions to the Relief Fund. The national quota this year, again, has been se 
at $100,000. The ADA Council on Relief is confident that dentists in the United 
States will meet and perhaps exceed this quota. 

Last year a total of $91,405 was contributed; the average was approximately 
$1.40 for each ADA member. Pennsylvania dentists were generous in that $5,200 
was contributed; however, this was but 73 per cent of the quota given the Common. 
wealth dentists. We should do better this year! Especially since Pennsylvania is the 
third largest constituent society of the ADA. 

All contributions are utilized to help those dentists who, because of illness or 
other unforeseen disaster, are unable to provide the bare necessities for their families 
and themselves. And there seems to be an increasing amount of relief which must 
be provided. 

Our contributions are divided equally between the ADA Relief Fund, which 
pays one-half of all relief grants, and our Relief Fund here in Pennsylvania. Relief 
grants are made under a perpetual trust established by the dental profession and 
supported solely by voluntary contributions. The trust can function only so long as it 
has the generous support of each dentist. As a result of our contributions, the 
distressed members of the profession can be assured that they will receive the assist- 
ance which they so urgently need. 

Pennsylvania has been asked to contribute $7,200. This means that if each 
member of the Pennsylvania State Dental Society would contribute but $2.00, we 
would exceed our quota. Is this too much to ask? 

Do it now! Send your contribution to the ADA Relief Fund, 222 East Superier 
Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. Each contribution will be recorded and one-half returned 
to our own state Relief Fund. 


* 


FOCI AND FALLACIES 


THERE has been considerable criticism directed at the American Dental Association 
as a result of the publication of the June, 1951, number of their official journal 
which was devoted wholly to “An evaluation of the effect of dental foci of infection 
on health.” This criticism was most evident during the meeting of the ADA at 
Washington in October. 

Some of the disparaging barbs were to the effect that the Journal in question— 
because it was given over entirely to the matter of dental foci of infection and be 
cause it was reprinted and circulated widely to members of the American Medical 
Association—would be considered as the “official” position of the members of the 
ADA. The official family of the ADA, and at least one of its committees, denied 
that this would be the case: Did not each number of the Journal contain the usual 
disclaimer that “All expressions of opinion and all statements of supposed facts are 
published on the authority of the writer over whose signature they appear, and are 
not to be regarded as expressing the views of the American Dental Association, unless 
such statements or opinions have been adopted by the Association ?” 
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That stand, in theory, is all well and good; but so far as lay people are con- 
cerned it does not, as the American Society of Oral Surgeons aitempted to show, mean 
n very much. To support that statement we direct your attention to the following. 
set In the December, 1951, Today's Woman (a national, widely distributed lay pub- 
Inited lication) appeared an article titled “Facts and Fantasies About Your Teeth” by one 
William A. Lydgate. The article was intended to present some basic facts about teeth 
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nately and their care. The author made a list of twenty-six questions about teeth, and then 
5,200 interviewed “dental specialists and researchers” for the answers. These questions 
mon- generally were reasonable; they might have been asked by most patients. The answers 
is the likewise were reasonable, and would probably have been answered in a similar manner 

by most dentists. All things being equal, it was a good lay article and one that would 
SS OF not only focus attention on the care of one’s teeth, but also give acceptable informa- 
nilies tion about that care. 


must However, there was one question that should be considered in the light of this 
present (and continuing) controversy: “Do infected teeth cause other bodily dis- 
vhich eases?” 


‘elief The answer was: ‘“That theory has just been exploded. Countless thousands of 
and teeth have been pulled unnecessarily in the belief that they cause arthritis, heart trou- 
as it ble, eye trouble, kidney or skin disease. A recent American Dental Association study 

, the conducted by a team of dentists and physicians revealed that extracting teeth is largely 

Ssist- futile in overcoming bodily diseases.” [Italic not in the original. ] 


Of what value is the vaunted disclaimer in this instance? Or the resolution of 
each the ADA House of Delegates’ Reference Committee on Public Health? Or of the 


, we position assumed by the editor of the Journal of the American Dental Association and 
his staff? Or of the wisdom of the ADA Council on Dental Health under whose 

aa general direction the “evaluation” was prepared ? 

rn 


It appears, at least to us, an inescapable fact that because of the publication of 
the June, 1951, Journal of the American Dental Association, \ay information con- 
cerning dental foci of infection has been prejudiced; and that willy-nilly the findings 
as reported in that issue are being accepted as representing the thought of the mem- 
bership of the American Dental Association. 





ition ” 
irnal 
tion BOND-A-MONTH CAMPAIGN 
A at 

NINE major professional groups throughout the country, of which the American 
~~ Dental Association is one, recently formed an Advisory Committee to the Treasury 
be- Department. The ADA representative is Harold W. Oppice, immediate past-president 
lical of the Association. 
the This group knows the costs of the greatly stepped-up defense program and the 
nied consequent danger of uncontrolled inflation. Further, this group thinks that one of 
sual the most effective ways to curb this threat is to do everything to increase the sale of 
are Defense Bonds. The Bond-A-Month habit is an ideal arrangement. 
are Currently, and during January and February, you will receive letters from the 
iless ADA explaining this Plan and urging you to cooperate, Please give these com- 


munications and the Campaign every consideration, 
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Additional A. D. A. Meeting Notes 


ENNIS NEW PRESIDENT 


LeRoy M. Ennis, Philadelphia, was 
installed as president of the American 
Dental Association, October 18, at the 
92nd Annual Session of the ADA at 
Washington, D. C. Roy Ennis, well- 
known throughout the Commonwealth, 
has had a long and distinguished career 
as educator, author, consultant, and dental 
society executive. 

A graduate of the University of Penn- 
sylvania in 1916, he is now professor of 
oral roentgenology in the School of Den- 
tistry and professor of oral radiology and 
director of the course in the University’s 
Graduate School of Medicine. He is also 
consultant to the department of radiology 
at the University of Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital. 

He has been president of his local so- 
ciety—Philadelphia County Dental So- 





ciety; his state society—Pennsylvania 
State Dental Society; and his alumni 
group—Dental Alumni Association of 
the University of Pennsylvania. He has 
served since 1944 as the ADA trustee 
from Pennsylvania. In 1946 he was a 
member of the White Cross mission to 
Holland to advise on dental problems; 
and earlier this year he served on the 
U. S. dental mission to Japan. 

Dr. Ennis currently is a dental con- 
sultant to the Army, Navy, the U. S. Pub- 
lic Health Service, and the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. His widely-used textbook, 
Dental Roentgenology, has gone into the 
fourth edition. 

The honor groups of which he is a 
member include Omicron Kappa Upsilon, 
Sigma Xi, the International Association 
for Dental Research, and both the Ameri- 
can College of Dentists and the Interna- 
tional College of Dentists. 


When he accepted the position of 
leader of U. S. dentists in Washington's 
Hotel Statler, he stated: ‘Gentlemen, 
you have conveyed to me a most sacred 
trust. In all humility and gratitude | 
accept it. I know full well the magni- 
tude and responsibility that it entails. 
I am cognizant of the fact that the mem- 
bers of the dental profession are looking 
to the American Dental Association for 
leadership in the many problems, both 
professional and social, that confront us. 
May I say to you that your officers, coun- 
cils, and committees will meet the chal- 
lenge of leadership with complete honesty 
and frankness commensurate with the 
wholesome high ideals of our profession 
whose purpose and principles are dedi- 
cated to the health of the American peo 
ple.” 
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PRESIDENT-ELECT POST WON BY BRANDHORST 





Otto W. Brandhorst, St. Louis, is the 
new president-elect of the American 
Dental Association; he was elected to the 
office at the close of the Washington 
ADA meeting. 

Dr. Brandhorst is no newcomer to 
dental organizational work. He has re- 
peatedly served as a member of the Asso- 
ciation’s House of Delegates. He is a 
past-president of the St. Louis Dental 
Society, the Missouri State Dental Asso- 


ciation, and the Washington University 
Dental Alumni Association. He has been 
secretary of the American College of 
Dentists since 1935. For 15 years Dr. 
Brandhorst was secretary of the American 
Association of Dental Editors. In 1935, 
he served as a member of the Dental Ad- 
visory Council to the federal Committee 
on Economic Security, and in 1945, he 
acted as a consultant on dental study for 
the U. S. Public Health Service. 

He has represented the American Asso- 
ciation of Dental Schools on the ADA's 
Council on Dental Education and was 
chairman of the Council's Committee on 
Dental Aptitude Testing. A member of 
the faculty of Washington University 
School of Dentistry since 1915, the year 
he was graduated from the school, he 
has been dean since 1945. 

Dr. Brandhorst is an orthodontist and 
practices this specialty part-time. He is 
a former director of the American Asso- 
ciation of Orthodontists. 

Dr. Brandhorst will bring to the presi- 
dency of the ADA, when he succeeds 
Dr. Ennis at the close of the 93rd An- 
nual Session at St. Louis, September, 
1952, the wide experience gained as an 
educator, editor, organizer, consultant, 
and one intimately familiar with many 
of the problems confronting the profes- 
sion. 


BOMBERGER COMMENTS ON MEETING 


State Society President Paul E. Bom- 
berger was enthusiastic in his comments 
on the planning and activities of the re- 
cent ADA meeting. He was lavish in his 
praise of the state delegation: ‘The 
Pennsylvania delegation covered com- 
pletely all aspects of the House of Dele- 
gates meetings. Members of the delega- 
tion attended reference committee meet- 
ings and reported back to the several 
breakfast-caucus meetings in detail. This 


facilitated our deliberations considerably. 
Then, too, our trustee, W. Earle Craig, 
was most helpful in focusing our atten- 
tion to the more important items that 
came up before the House for considera- 
tion. I thank all the Pennsylvania dele- 
gates and alternates for their keen inter- 
est and willing cooperation. It was a 
great pleasure for me to head such an 
effective and democratic group acting as 
chairman.” 
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A.D.A. STATE SOCIETY OFFICERS CONFERENCE 


Dr. Bomberger has made the follow- 
ing brief report and comment on the 
State Society Officers Conference held 
all day Sunday prior to the ADA meet- 
ing: 
“Dr. John A. O'Keefe, president of 
the District of Columbia Dental Society, 
opened the meeting and extended greet- 
ings from the District Society. Dr. Wil- 
bur P. McNulty, president of the Confer- 
ence, presided and introduced Secretary 
Harold Hillenbrand of the ADA who dis- 
cussed the responsibilities of a state 
dental society to its component societies. 
He stressed the importance of establish- 
ing complete harmony between the two 
groups; the necessity for mutual help- 
fulness and adequate files for statistics; 
and the use of information forms for re- 
cording deaths so that membership 
records could be kept up-to-date and com- 
plete in every detail. 

“Happily, most if not all of Dr. Hil- 
lenbrand’s suggestions already are in 
practice in our Harrisburg Central Office. 
Further, he stressed the importance of the 
component society having a free hand in 
handling matters of a purely local nature, 
and that the state society act only in an 
advisory or consultant capacity. He 
urged that that principle also apply to 
matters between the constituent society 
and the ADA. 

“Dr. F. A. Bull, director, Division of 
Health, Wisconsin Department of Health, 
reviewed the fluoridation of water sup- 
plies program as it functions in Wiscon- 
sin and related the story of the obstacles 
that had to be overcome before the pro- 
gram was effectively installed. He pre- 
sented much valuable information on 
plans of procedure, operation, and costs 
in a fluoridation project. 

“Dr. Earle S. Arnold, secretary, Con- 
necticut State Dental Association, spoke 
on “Public Relations Program for a State 
Society.” Among other things he enu- 
merated the relations with the medical 


profession, and stressed the importance 
of friendly workable understanding with 
members of the other healing arts pro- 
fessions. Legislative activities and labor- 
atory relations were outlined also. Mr. 
Herbert Bain, of the ADA Bureau of 
Public Relations, further implemented Dr. 
Arnold’s remarks and emphasized the im- 
portance of all of these activities being 
carried out on a local level. 

“Mr. Benjamin Weinrach, executive 
secretary, Dental Manufacturers of Amer. 
ica, and Mr. Wilmuth C. Mack, executive 
secretary, American Dental Trade Asso- 
ciation, both spoke of the advantages 
to be gained by a better mutual under- 
standing between the exhibitor and the 
profession on costs of space, size and lo- 
cation of space, size of registration of 
meeting, and time and place of meeting. 
Both stated that a closely crowded scien- 
tific program worked to their disadvan- 
tage and suggested ways in which this 
might be overcome. 

“The afternoon session opened with a 
paper by Dr. LeRoy M. Ennis, now presi- 
dent of the ADA, titled ‘Next Years 
Program.” This was a preview of the 
year ahead and outlined what might be 
expected from the ADA in 1952. 

“Dr. Wm. McG. Burns, trustee from 
New York, discussed the question of so- 
cial security for dentists. The advantages 
and disadvantages were pointed out. Dr. 
Burns suggested more and careful study 
of the subject before taking any definite 
action. Later, the House of Delegates 
took just such action. 

“The licensure of dental technicians 
was the subject of a presentation by Dr. 
Willard H. Hurley, president, Oregon 
State Dental Society. He told of the diff 
culties being experienced in his state in 
opposing attempts at licensure; he stated 
that they were faced with this problem at 
every session of the legislature for the 
past several years. He mentioned also the 
question of the training of technicians 
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and warned us that all states should be 
alert to these two approaches to the prob- 
lem. 

“The extension of state reciprocity 
was discussed at some length by Dr. 
Herbert L. Bunker, president, Kansas 
State Board of Dental Examiners. He 


high-lighted the leading role Kansas had 
taken in establishing satisfactory rules 
governing this practice, and reviewed the 
practices of other states. 

“It was the general concensus that this 
1951 Conference was one of the best 
sponsored by the group.” 


SCIENTIFIC EXHIBIT AWARDS 


These exhibits this year were judged in 
three classes: Federal Agencies; Indi- 
vidual; and Institutions, Associations, 
State and Local Government. This was a 
departure from the judging last year. 

In the Individual Class, first place 
went to the exhibit on cleft palate pros- 
thesis sponsored by Cloyd S. Harkins and 
William R. Harkins, Osceola Mills, and 
John F. Harkins, Erie. 

In the Institutions, Associations, State 
and Local Government Class, the exhibit 
on the applications of aureomycin in 


dentistry won first place. This was spon- 
sored by Lester H. Roth and Gerald J. 
Cox, School of Dentistry, University of 
Pittsburgh. Third place was awarded to 
the exhibit demonstrating the integration 
of research in a public school dental pro- 
gram which was sponsored by Abram 
Cohen of the Board of Public Education 
of Philadelphia. An honorable mention 
winner was Louis I. Grossman of the 
University of Pennsylvania, School of 
Dentistry, for a display showing immedi- 
ate root resection. 


PENNSYLVANIANS AND THE ADA 


Members on Councils: Constitution 
and By-laws, Gerald D. Timmons, Phila- 
delphia; Dental Health, Harry K. Wil- 
lits, Reading; Dental Museum and Reg- 
istry, Paul E. Boyle, Philadelphia; Dental 
Research, J. L. T. Appleton, Philadelphia ; 
Dental Therapeutics, L. W. Burket, 
Philadelphia; Dental Trade and Labora- 
tory Relations, Frederick W. Herbine, 
Reading; Hospital Dental Service, Herm- 
an Elder, Pittsburgh; International Rela- 


tions, Andrew Jackson, Philadelphia; 
Scientific Session, Charles H. Patton, 
Philadelphia. 


Section Officers: Dental Public Health, 
M. E. Nicholson, Pittsburgh, vice-chair- 
man; Partial Denture Prosthesis, Alfred 
C. Young, Pittsburgh, chairman; and 
Roentgenology, William J. Updegrave, 
Philadelphia. 

On the Washington Program: Milton 
E. Nicholson, Pittsburgh; Thomas M. 


Russell W. 
William J. Updegrave, 
Philadelphia; Harrison M. Berry, Jr., 
Philadelphia; John P. Looby, Phila- 
delphia; M. M. DeVan, Philadelphia; 
Robert Hedges, Jenkintown; J. Clifton 
Eselman, Pittsburgh; Louis I. Grossman, 
Philadelphia; Lester H. Roth, Pittsburgh; 
Gerald J. Cox, Pittsburgh; S. Wah Leung, 
Pittsburgh; Cloyd S. Harkins and Wil- 
liam R. Harkins, Osceola Mills; John 
F. Harkins, Erie; Abram Cohen, Phila- 
delphia; Philadelphia Dental Clinic 
Club—Charles B. Keil, William J. Up- 
degrave, John M. Jackson, H. Vernon 
Lapp, Fred A. Slack, Jr., Thomas S. Slack, 
Ford W. Stevens, Russel U. Klees, Carl 
A. LeCleire, Edward A. Manning, Ralph 
L. Hart, and A.’Kassab; H. B. Dierdorff, 
Phoenixville; I. Franklin Miller, Pitts- 
burgh; Mae J. Sarsfield, Philadelphia; 
John J. Berg, Wayne; Jerome C. Gorson, 


Meloy, Jr., Philadelphia; 
Tench, York; 
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Philadelphia; Joseph S. Frost, Pittsburgh ; 
Lester W. Burket, Philadelphia; and Le- 
Roy M. Ennis, Philadelphia. 

(Note: The names above of Pennsylvan- 
ians on the program at the Washington meet 
ing were obtained by leafing through the of- 
ficial program. We trust we have not missed 
anyone. T. McB.) 

Associated Groups at Washington: 
John A. Kolmer, Philadelphia, professor 
of Medicine and director of the Institute 
of Public Health and Preventive Medi- 
cine, Temple University, received an hon- 
orary degree from the American College 





of Dentists; James E. Aiguier, Phila. 
delphia, was installed as president of the 
American Academy of Periodontology, 
Genial Host at Washington: Former 
Pittsburgher and past-president of the 
State Society, Colonel John S. Oartel, 
greeted many dentists from the Common. 
wealth and took several groups through 
the Walter Reed Army Medical Center. 
Colonel Oartel is assistant director, Den. 
tal Division, Army Medical Service Grad- 
uate School, at Walter Reed. 
served as a Pennsylvania delegate. 


He also 


SOCIAL SECURITY FOR DENTISTS 


As reported briefly in the November 
JouRNAL, the House of Delegates voted 
unanimously to postpone until next year 
any action on this question pending furth- 
er study and consideration. Additional 
information covering this action appears 
below. 

Two resolutions in favor of inclusion 
of dentists were introduced in the House 
of Delegates. One, from the Hawaii 
Territorial Dental Society, Hawaii County 
Dental Society, was rejected because the 
Hawaii Territorial Dental Society, after 
presenting the resolution, had taken op- 
posite action. The House of Delegates, 
acting on a resolution from Massachusetts, 
substituted another one which the House 
approved. The statement and resolution 
follow: 

(The Reference Committee on Insurance 
has conducted an all-day hearing on Old Age 
and Survivors Insurance and was impressed 
with the lack of understanding of the pro- 
gram by the majority in attendance. The 
fact that sentiment was almost equally di- 
vided for and against the Act indicates the 
advisability of further study and considera- 
tion of a problem so important to the dental 
profession. ) 

WHEREAS, The opinion survey conducted 
by the Council on Insurance indicates that 

the opinion of the members of the American 


Dental Association on the question of Old 
Age and Survivors Insurance is about evenly 
divided, and 

WHEREAS, A marked variation in opinion 
apparently exists in the different regions of 
the country, and if action were taken at the 
present time, such action inevitably would 
displease and antagonize one or another large 
segment of the membership, and 

WHEREAS, Many members cast their votes 
in the survey of the Council on Insurance 
as well as in surveys conducted by various 
states without having had time to study thor- 
oughly the pros and cons of the question, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the question of the inclu- 
sion of dentists in the federal Old Age and 
Survivors Insurance program be tabled until 
the next annual session of the House of 
Delegates of the Association, and be it 
further 

Resolved, That during the intervening pe- 
riod the constituent and component societies 
of the Association be encouraged to organ 
ize discussion groups throughout the men- 
bership for the purpose of obtaining full 
and clear understanding of the issues in 


volved. 

Members of the State Society will re 
call that the Pennsylvania House of Dele- 
gates, meeting at Pittsburgh last Sep- 
tember, passed a resolution substantially 
the same urging further study of the 
problem before the 1952 Reading meet- 
ing. 
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Greater 
Philadelphia Annual Meeting 


° 


Sponsored by 
THE PHILADELPHIA COUNTY DENTAL SOCIETY 


January 30, 31, February 1, 1952 


BELLEVUE-STRATFORD HOTEL 
Philadelphia 


TET EP Se OT a APT EY Wed. and Thur. A. M. 
X-ray technique—atomic energy and dentistry—amalgam—fixed bridgework 
-practice management—auto-resins—gold inlays—periodontia—oral diag- 
nosis—oral surgery—full dentures—electroplating of colloids—use of col- 

loids and alginates—pedodontics—partial dentures—the child patient. 


SE Re EE ETT Ee . Wed. and Thur. P. M. 
An outstanding group of medical specialists will discuss the “Common Dis- 
eases Affecting the Dental Profession.” 

Common diseases—postural strains—cardiovascular diseases and psychiatric 
problems. 


Oral surgery and exodontia—operative dentistry—pedodontia—orthodontia 
—periodontia-—oral diagnosis—prosthetics—full dentures—partial dentures 
crown and bridge—practice management. 


FELICE PATE EEE EE TE: Friday Morning 
“Dentistry in Community Health’ 
The Dental Health Problem in Our School Children. 





The Status of Fluoridation of Philadelphia's Water Supply. 


e 
IIIS sis sins sania nile callie dis ow aa ea aa Friday Afternoon 


STOEL LEE eR Wed. A. M.-Thur. A. M.-P. M. 





COURSES AT THE UNIVERSITIES 





Pennsylvania continues to offer a series 
of postgraduate courses during the Win- 
ter and Spring of 1952. Detailed in- 
formation concerning requirements, dates, 
subjects, and fees may be obtained by 
writing to the Director, Postgraduate Di- 
vision, School of Dentistry, University of 
Pennsylvania, 4001 Spruce Street, Phila- 
delphia 4, Pa. 


Pittsburgh, beginning next month, will 
sponsor continuation courses in the fol- 
lowing subjects: periodontia, oral sur- 
gery and anesthesia, pedodontia, partial 
denture prosthesis, full denture prosthesis, 
crown and bridge, operative procedures, 
radiography, and orthodontia. 

The courses will be “1 day a week for 
16 weeks” excepting radiography, which 
will be for 8 weeks, and orthodontia, 
which will be for 40 weeks. Courses 
do not carry graduate credit. 

Information and applications are avail- 
able by writing to School of Dentistry, 
University of Pittsburgh, Continuation 
Training Courses, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


Temple, during the first week of Feb- 
ruary, 1952, will present two postgraduate 
course. Endodontics, by Dr. Morton Am- 
sterdam and associates, will begin Febru- 
ary 6; periodontics, by Dr. Jacoby T. 
Rothner and staff, will first be presented 
February 7. Both will continue for sev- 
en successive weeks. The courses are 
limited to 15, and the fee is $175.00. 

Please write Director of Postgraduate 
Studies, Temple University School of 
Dentistry, 3223 North Broad Street, 
Philadelphia 40, Pa., for additional in- 
formation. 


New York University College of Den- 
tistry, department of periodontia, which 
has been giving postgraduate courses in 
this subject since 1926, announces its full 
time course in periodontia and oral med- 


icine for one academic year, September 
22, 1952, to May 22, 1953, leading toa 
certificate. The course is limited to four, 
Half-time two year courses are also given, 
as well as a three weeks refresher course 
beginning June 2, 1952. All courses are 
under the supervision of Dr. Samuel 
Charles Miller. 


For information concerning the above, 
or courses in other phases of dentistry, 
write to Secretary, Postgraduate Division, 
New York University College of Den. 
tistry, 209 East 23rd Street, New York 
10, N. Y. 


Tufts College Dental School, Division 
of Graduate and Postgraduate Studies, 
will conduct the Third Annual Berkshire 
Conference in Periodontology and Oral 
Pathology, June 15-19, 1952. The course 
will be presented in Eastover, a resort 
hotel at Lenox, Massachusetts. The Con- 
ference will consist of four days of lec- 
tures, seminars, and panel discussions, re 
garding clinical problems by outstanding 
teachers and clinicians in dentistry, med- 
icine, and their related fields. Mornings 
and evenings will be devoted to profes 
sional activities, with afternoons open for 
recreation. 

Tuition is $100.00, with room, board, 
and incidentals, $70.00 per person. For 
further information write The Berkshire 
Conference, Tufts College Dental School, 
136 Harrison Ave., Boston 11, Masse 
chusetts. 


Ohio State University, College of Det 
tistry, recently announced the schedule 
for postgraduate courses during the Win- 
ter Quarter. Instruction in the following 
subjects will be presented: clinical oral 
pathology, children’s dentistry, oral sutg 
ery, periodontics, partial and full denture 
prosthesis, endodontics, anatomy of head 
and neck, and airbrasive technic. 
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Each course is presented for five con- 
secutive days, Monday through Friday. 
Enrollment is limited to ten men; endo- 
dontics to five. The fee per course is 
$50.00, with the exception of oral surg- 
ery, endodontics, and airbrasive technic 
for which a fee of $100.00 is charged. 

Application and further information 
should be made to the Postgraduate Di- 
vision, College of Dentistry, Ohio State 
University, Columbus 10, Ohio. 





New schools. Seventh-day Adventist 
Church officials announced recently that 
anew school of dentistry will be estab- 
lished at the College of Medical Evan- 
gelists, near Redlands, Calif. The school 
will be the fourth dental college in the 


DistRICT NEws 


state. According to the announcement, 
$750,000 has been set aside for the in- 
itial cost of buildings and equipment. 
Plans call for the first class to be admitted 
in September, 1953. Members of the 
National Association of Seventh-day Ad- 
ventists Dentists are among sponsors of 
the new school. 

A news item in the New York Times 
this Fall stated that a new school of 
dentistry, associated with the New York 
Medical College, Flower-Fifth Avenue 
Hospital, was being planned. Also, the 
State University of New York and Ye- 
shiva University are considering the crea- 
tion of new dental colleges. These an- 
nouncements were published in early 
September. 


By FRANK W. BUTLER, Reading 





FIRST DISTRICT 


Dr. John C. Brauer, Dean of the 
Dental School of the University of North 
Carolina, spoke on ‘The Child in Your 
Practice’ at the meeting of the Phila- 
delphia County Dental Society, Novem- 
ber 7. The meeting was held in conjunc- 
tion with that of the Pennsylvania Society 
of Dentistry for Children. The next 
meetings of the Philadelphia County 
Dental Society are scheduled as follows: 
December 5, Section on Oral Medicine, 
Periodontia, Endodontia and Oral Diag- 
nosis; December 19, Section on Prostho- 
dontia; January 22, Section on Operative 
Dentistry and Practice Management. 

The second meeting of this year of the 
Eastern Dental Society of Philadelphia 
was held November 15, in the Broadwood 
Hotel. The essayist, Jacob Stolzenberg, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., spoke on “An In- 
troduction to Psychosomatics and Sug: 
gestive Therapy in Dentistry." There 


were table clinics conducted before the 
essay and a very informative program this 
turned out to be. Eastern’s post gradu- 
ate courses began on November 28. 

Col. Joseph Bernier, Director of the 
Armed Forces Institute of Pathology, 
spoke at the meeting of the Philadelphia 
Society of Periodontology on September 
25. His subject was ‘Soft Tissue 
Changes in Periodontal Disease.” At the 
meeting on October 23, Dr. Harry Sicher 
of Chicago, spoke on “Dynamics of the 
Supporting Dental Structures.” The next 
meeting of this group was held November 
27. 

The North Philadelphia Association of 
Dental Surgeons held a dinner and eve- 
ning of entertainment for the ladies, No- 
vember 14, at the North Hills Country 
Club. Dr. Paul Piscator, chairman of 
the entertainment committee, together 
with his assistants provided an evening 
that will live long in the memories of 
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those who attended this affair. Dr. Mor- 
ris Kelner will speak at the January 9 
meeting, and will take for his subject 
“Child Management.” This is a most 
complex subject about which we can all 
learn something new; Dr. Kelner is an 
authority upon this subject. 

“Hypnosis” will be the subject when 
Dr. Samuel Weiss addresses the next meet- 
ing of Sigma Epsilon Delta, December 
12, at Arthur's Steak House. 

—W. V. SCANLAN. 


SECOND DISTRICT 


An executive meeting of the Second 
District Dental Society was held on Sep- 
tember 27, in the Valley Forge Hotel, at 
Norristown. The primary business of the 
meeting, presided over by Dr. Joseph D. 
Tuckerman, of Media, was concerned 
with the development of the 20th Annual 
Meeting of the Second District Dental 
Society, which was held on October 24, 
at the above mentioned hotel. A very 
interesting program was enjoyed, and 
consisted of the following: The annual 
golf tournament at the Plymouth Country 
Club, which was won by Dr. Frederick 
Lutz, Doylestown, with a low of 78; 
Table Clinics on the following subjects: 
Radiodontic Technique, Dr. William J. 
Updegrave; Matrix Application for 
Amalgam, Cdr. Paul A. Moore, D. C., 
U. S. N.; Dr. William A. C. Bester, 
Periodontia; Dr. John H. Yearick, Some 
Labor Saving Methods in Dentistry; 
Richard Crowley, Prosthetics; L. N. 
Cooper, The Airdent Machine. A noon 
luncheon featured Dr. Gerald D. Tim- 
mons, Dean of Temple University Dental 
School, as the principal speaker, and who 
gave a résumé of the ADA meeting at 
Washington, D. C. Following a business 
meeting, Dr. Stanley D. Tylman, of the 
University of Illinois Dental School spoke 
on “Crown and Bridge Prosthetics.” In 
the evening a dinner was held at which 
Dr. Worth Howard, of Cairo, Egypt, lec- 
tured on the subject of “The Middle 





East."’ Drs. Fred Herbine and Paul Bom. 
berger together with Ray Cobaugh also 
enlivened the session with some well 
chosen remarks. After the dinner, awards 
to the thirty-five year members were 
made; and it was the concensus that this 
meeting was the most successful one held 
since 1946, having the largest attendance 
of any since that time. Dr. R. McClen- 
nan is to be complimented on arranging 
such a diversified program. 

On September 24, the Montgomery- 
Bucks County Dental Society held its 
opening meeting, with approximately 
fifty members in attendance. The clin- 
ician, Capt. H. M. Broesamle, D.C, 
U.S.N. spoke about that new and inter- 
esting subject “Abrasive Technique.” On 
October 29, at the Doylestown Inn, a 
favorite with the Society, Dr. Fred A. 
Slack, Jr., spoke on ‘New Materials and 
a Simplified Technique for Full Denture 
Impressions.” 

Ladies Night was held November 3, 
at the Plymouth Country Club, bringing 
to a close the social activities of the so 
ciety for 1951. Needless to say, an en- 
joyable time was had by all. 

Two new members were elected to the 
Society, Dr. Chester E. McAfee, Medical 
Arts Building, Jenkintown, and Dr. Wil- 
liam L. Robinhold, 207 Leedom St., Jenk- 
intown. 

On September 17, the Lehigh Valley 
Dental Society held its opening meeting 
of the season. Dr. Samuel Pallardy of 
Temple University spoke on ‘Full Den- 
tures.” Dr. William Lang is program 
chairman for the society this year. 

Chester-Delaware County Dental So 
ciety held a full day meeting September 
19, at the Veterans’ Hospital, Coatesville. 
This society meets every other month and 
the sessions are divided into afternoon 
and evening meetings. On this occasion 
the group had as their guests, Dr. Lester 
Burket, Dean of the University of Penn 
sylvania Dental School and Dr. Thomas 
Meloy of the same institution. Dr. 
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Burket spoke on ‘Diseases of the Mouth 
in Relation to Diet,” while Dr. Meloy 
gave a very interesting talk on the “Prep- 
aration of the Mouth for Dentures.” A 
film that was produced at the hospital 
was shown, its title being ‘Rehabilitation 
of the Mental Patient.” 
—MARK J. SABLOSKY. 


THIRD DISTRICT 


The Reporter for the Third District is 
having difficulty in extracting all the news 
that should be forthcoming from her dis- 
trict. At this writing, she has only one 
report to submit, and that is from her 
own, the Scranton Dental Society. This 
organization held its regular monthly 
meeting in October, and it was preceded 
by a dinner, which turned out to be a 
most efficient and enjoyable method of 
starting the current season. The clinician 
was Dr. Fred Slack, of the Dental School, 
University of Pennsylvania, who gave an 
interesting talk on ‘Self Curing Resins.” 
We are again participating in the Tele- 
phone Extension Program, and thus far 
have a greater number of applicants for 
the course than we had last year. The 
fluoridation of our water supply is still 
under advisement, and further discussions 
with the City Fathers are in the offing. 
We would very much appreciate hearing 
from the following societies, which to- 
gether with the Scranton Dental Society, 
comprise the Third District : Luzerne 
Dental Society; Panther Valley Dental 
Society; and the Hazleton District Dental 
Society. Any news items that you may 
have would be greatly appreciated, par- 
ticularly if they are sent to me at 1413 
Ash Street, Scranton, on or before the 
15th of each month. 

ELSIE COLE. 


FOURTH DISTRICT 
The 20th Annual Meeting of the 
Fourth District Dental Society was held 
October 25, in the Hotel Berkshire, at 
Reading. This meeting was an all-day 


session, and was enjoyed by approximately 
one hundred members from Schuylkill, 
Lebanon and Berks Counties. The meet- 
ing was opened by President Al Bagen- 
stose, and the minutes were recorded 
throughout the day by ever-faithful Sec- 
retary Fred Hoeffer. The morning clin- 
ic featured Dr. Fred A. Slack, of the 
University of Pennsylvania Dental School, 
who delivered an illustrated lecture on 
“Full Upper and Lower Denture Con- 
struction, with Emphasis on the Retention 
of the Lower Denture.” In the afternoon 
Capt. Robert L. Harding, D.D.S., M.D., 
Chief of Plastic Surgery, Walter Reed 
Hospital, Washington, D. C., and form- 
erly Chief Oral Surgeon, Geisinger Me- 
morial Hospital, Danville, spoke on ‘Oral 
Surgery of Interest to the General Prac- 
titioner.”” Following this lecture Dr. 
Jules E. Kneisel, Asst. Professor of Oper- 
ative Dentistry. University of Pennsyl- 
vania, gave a talk on “Recent Develop- 
ments in Processing Dental Acrylics.” At 
the annual business meeting, the follow- 
ing officers were elected: Robert M. 
Warne, Pottsville, President; Charles E. 
Grim, Reading, Vice-President; and Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Frederick H. Hoeffer, 
Reading. In the evening, following a 
dinner featured by tenderloin steak and 
Ray Cobaugh and his Irish wit, enhanced 
no less by diatribes from out-going Prexy 
Al Bagenstose, in-coming President Bob 
Warne, Fritz Herbine, Charlie Grim et 
al., the group traipsed to the Walnut 
Room in the Hotel, where Edward A. 
Hill, A.P.S.A., a nature photographer ex- 
traordinary, and the world’s foremost ex- 
hibitor of nature photography in color, 
showed a film in color titled “Interpre- 
tations of Nature.” More than two years 
were required for the filming of this 
lecture. Special time-lapse equipment of 
original design was used in recording the 
reality of motion, not only in the labora- 
tory, but in woodland, field and marsh 
during all seasons of the year and in all 
kinds of weather. Thus was brought to 
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a close, officially, twenty years of activity 
of the Fourth District Dental Society. 


Coal Valley 


Ye District Editor had not heard, until 
time for go bed, anything for news from 
Bob Warne, up Schuylkill County-way. 
However, we do know that he had a busy 
month, what with getting himself elected 
prexy of the Fourth District 'n every- 
thing, that it just slipped his undersecre- 
tary’s notice. They are a busy bunch up 
there in Pottsville and neighboring towns, 
and we can prove this by their activities 
at the Fourth District Meeting. 

Another county, the third comprising 
the Fourth District, and from which we 
have as yet been unable to pry any news, 
is Lebanon. If any of you fellows up 
there in the bologna county know of any- 
body else up there who knows anything 
about any news that the District Editor 
doesn’t know anything about which he 
would like to know for knowing’s sake 
please send it down to him. Sure would 
like to know just what is going on up 
there in our neighboring county. 


Reading Dental Society 


The second Fall meeting was held at 
the society’s headquarters, Medical Hall, 
November 5, at which time Dr. Herbert 
Kelly, Philadelphia, spoke on “The Psy- 
chomatic Aspects of Nutrition in Den- 
tistry.” A most dynamic speaker, Dr. 
Kelly was well qualified to bring this 
particular message to the group, since he 
represents the official branch of the Penn- 
sylvania State Medical Society, and is an 
authority upon this particular subject. He 
recently spoke upon this same subject at 
a meeting of the Pennsylvania Eye, Ear, 
Nose and Throat Society, and the recep- 
tion he received at that time was ample 
reflection of his value as an exponent of 
this subject. This meeting was marked 
by the largest attendance in several years, 
and marked a growing tendency on the 
part of the members to respond to the 
roll-call each month. 


A group consisting of members of 
both Lebanon County and Reading Dental 
Societies, will, this year join in the na 
tional Telephone Extension Course. The 
meeting will take place each month in 
the Colonial Room, Hotel Abraham 
Lincoln, at Reading, and by this writing 
it seems the boys are well on their way 
to another season of telephonic educa. 
tion. 

The Study Club, as usual, and without 
fail, held their regular meeting on No- 
vember 8, at the Wyomissing Club. The 
boys got together for their monthly ex 
cursion into the realm flowing with steak 
and nectar, after which they were re 
galed by Dr. Robert Flowers who led 
them through the labyrinthian passages of 
orthodontia. 

The Dental Seminar held its regular 
meeting, November 20, in the Board 
Room at the Community General Hos- 
pital. On this occasion Dr. Samuel Rap- 
poport brought to the group a very in- 
teresting discussion on ‘Prosthetic, Crown 
and Bridgework Construction.” The talk 
was followed by a round-table discussion 
and free-for-all, at which quick reparteé 
Sam was agile on the trigger. The fact 
that he is up on this subject, and that he 
knows how to get it across, was attested 
to by the well-attended meeting. 

The applications for six new practi- 
tioners, all members of the Student ADA, 
were received and will be voted in at the 
next meeting. They are: Drs. Stephen 
Falken, Boyertown; Joseph F. Daly, 
Reading; Kenneth Miller, Fleetwood; 
Daniel Pfeil, West Lawn; Robert Phil- 
lips, Topton ; and Mark J. Powers, Laurel- 
dale. 

Before the regular meeting in Novem- 
ber, John P. Scully, M.D., head of Di- 
vision 5, of the Civil Defense Council of 
Reading, outlined tentative plans for 
briefing members of the Reading Dental 
Society as instructors in First Aid. The 
Berks County Medical Society some time 
previous had opened courses in “The 
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Medical Aspects of Biologic, Chemical 
ind Atomic Warfare,” and it is antici- 
pated that in the event of a major dis- 
ister those who have participated in this 
course will have invaluable ability to aid 
in the work that is sure to follow. In 
this event the dentists will be working 
side by side with the physicians and sur- 
geons in all phases of medical emergency 
care. 

The members of both local medical 
and dental societies are eligible to partic- 
ipate in Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
through a plan formulated by the local 
groups and at group rates. The value 
of our local bureau has been well proved, 
and its rapid growth has been an event of 
note. The growing popularity of this or- 
ganization is attested to by the fact that 
not one member has withdrawn from the 
rolls and many new ones have been added. 
The Reading Medical-Dental Bureau is 
one of which we may feel a just pride, 
and we would be happy to prove its 
worth to those who are looking forward 
to establishing one such. 

—F. W. BUTLER. 


FIFTH DISTRICT 


The Harrisburg Dental Society in- 
augurated its Fall Program by inducing 
its members to desert their offices and 
gather at the Harrisburg Country Club, 
September 5, for a day of relaxation. 
Golf, tennis, and swimming were fol- 
lowed by dinner and cards, all of which 
contributed to the creation of a pleasant 
and companionable get-to-gether. Dr. 
Joe Dougherty was in charge of the affair, 
and he and his committee were certainly 
on their toes, and deserved a bit of com- 
mendation for their efforts, which they 
received. 


The initial meeting following the Sum- 
mer vacation period was held October 5, 
at the Harrisburg Academy of Medicine. 
Dr. Jay Eshelman of Philadelphia, and 
the Temple University Dental School, 
spoke on “Patient Management.”’. Dr. 
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Eshelman presented his subject in a man- 
ner that aroused the interest of every 
member present. Two new members 
were elected to the Society: Dr. Thomas 
Bagenstose, Hershey and Dr. Alexander 
Pianovich, Lykens. 

The Harrisburg Dental Society played 
host to the Fifth District Dental Society 
at its regular meeting on October 11. 
Dr. Albert Goho, chairman of arrange- 
ments, and Dr. James Gilmer, co-chair- 
man, planned an interesting full-day ses- 
sion with clinicians of the highest calibre. 
They are to be applauded for the manner 
in which they planned and carried out 
such an instructive and entertaining meet- 
ing. 

—S. H. YOFFE. 


SIXTH DISTRICT 


The annual Fall meeting of the Sixth 
District Dental Society was held in Lake- 
side Hotel, Eagles Mere, September 19. 
Dr. Peter O. Kwiterovich, Consultant in 
Neuro-Psychiatry, Geisinger Memorial 
Hospital at Danville, Pa., presented an 
interesting paper and motion picture on 
the “Psychosomatic Aspects of Dentistry.” 
Dr. Frank Gardner, of Scranton, gave a 
fine clinic on “Direct Acrylic Restora- 
tions.” 


The afternoon program consisted of a 
golf tournament and bridge for the ladies. 
The business meeting was held before the 
dinner and the following were elected for 
the coming year: Dr. John Whittaker, 
President-elect, and Dr. Arthur W. Wil- 
kinson, Secretary-Treasurer. Unfortun- 
ately, Dr. Frederick W. Herbine, Presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania State Dental 
Society was unable to attend, but Mr. Ray 
Cobaugh, the Executive Secretary ably 
conveyed Dr. Herbine’s regrets and pre- 
sented an interesting discussion of the 
Social Security question. The date for 
the Spring meeting has been set for April 
9, 1952, at Geisinger Memorial Hospital, 
Danville. 

—J. E. WHITTAKER. 


EIGHTH DISTRICT 


The 20th Annual Meeting of the 
Eighth District Dental Society was held 
June 21 at the Kane Country Club. The 
local arrangements committee had every- 
thing under control, and gave with a 
hearty welcome to the sixty and four 
members who attended and registered. 
The Executive Committee met prior to 
the sixty and four members who attended 
regular meeting, and the business affairs 
of the society were quickly and ably dis- 
patched. It was decided that the Fall 
meeting should be held at the Penn Hills 
Club, Bradford. The morning clinic was 
conducted by Dr. T. A. Bodine, of Ak- 
ron, Ohio, whose subject was “The Fun- 
damental Principles of Denture Pros- 
thesis, and their Application, including 
the All-Plastic Denture Procedure.” Dr. 
Bodine is a national figure in dentistry 
and science and presented an instructive 
clinic in his capable and pleasing man- 
ner. 

About this time the members began to 
feel the pangs of hunger, and so settled 
down to a bout with the “vittles,” after 
which they expanded themselves into a 
short business session. Drs. Kilbury, 
Wenk, and Elliot, were appointed a com- 
mittee to work out some manner of hon- 
oring the members who have practiced 
fifty years. Dr. Wenk gave a comprehen- 
sive report for the Board of Trustees, fol- 
lowing which Dr. Paul Bomberger, State 
President, spoke on important State So- 
ciety questions. Executive Secretary, Ray 
Cobaugh covered State Society conditions 
with particular reference as to how the 
dues are spent. Dr. Marsh, who had just 
returned from South America, gave a talk 
on the dental schools in the countries 
which he had recently visited. Short talks 
were also given by Drs. Imbrie and Wal- 
lace of the Pennsylvania State Health De- 
partment. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year 
were: President, Dr. W. F. Lind; Vice- 
President, Dr. K. G. Lenhart; Secretary- 


Treasurer, Dr. C. Lathrop; Editor, Dr. 
L. R. Cupp; Directors for three years: 
Drs. H. D. Gardener, J. F. White, and 
J. R. Elliot; Delegate to 1952 ADA 
meeting at St. Louis, Dr. K. E. Wenk; 
Alternate, Dr. John Fusco. Golf and 
various other activities were pursued dur- 
ing the afternoon, and door prizes were 
awarded as follows: Picture donated by 
M. P. Gross, to Dr. David Wallace; Elec- 
tric Clock, donated by Muth and Mumma, 
to Dr. Robert Curry; Contra Angle, do- 
nated by Northwestern Dental, to Dr. D. 
D. Miller. 

The Annual Fall Meeting of the Eighth 
District was held at the Penn Hills Club, 
Bradford, October 4, with forty-eight 
members in attendance. A directors meet- 
ing opened the session, at which Drs. 
Thomas E. Cressley and David Katz, both 
of Punxsutawney, were admitted to mem- 
bership. The clinician for this meeting 
was Dr. William E. Walton, of the Penn- 
sylvania State Department of Health, 
whose topic was “Fluoridation of Public 
Drinking Water.” The discussion fol- 
lowing this talk was a most enlightening 
one, atid was sparked by a question and 
answer fusillade. Also present from the 
Health Department were Drs. Wallace 
and Imbrie. Another most welcome guest 
was Executive Secretary Ray Cobaugh, 
who incidentally treated his delightful 
family to the enticing menu of the Penn 
Hills Club. Our own Secretary, much 
to our chagrin was forced to miss this 
meeting due to illness. Door prizes were 
awarded as follows: Ten Dollars, donated 
by The Dental Service Co., to Dr. Imbrie; 
The Eighth District prize of Five Dol 
lars was awarded to Dr. John Fusco, 
while Dr. Robert Burt, of Olean, won the 
New User Package of anesthetic donated 
by Davis-Schultz Co. 

A meeting of the Bradford Dental So 
ciety was held at the Hotel Emery, Brad- 
ford, October 10. This was a dinner 
meeting and was followed by a discus 
sion and demonstration by Dr. Stewart, 
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of Erie. His subject was “Psychoso- 
matics,” and was well received by the 
members present. The meeting held No- 
vember 14 was featured by the showing 
of a film on the ‘“Treatment of Fractures.” 
The many friends of Dr. Karl Wenk will 
be happy to know he is “up and at ’em” 
again. 
—L. R. CUPP. 


NINTH DISTRICT 

The Crawford County Dental Society 
held their Annual Meeting in June, at 
Conneaut Lake, in the Iroquois Club. 
Following a dinner, the annual election 
of officers was held with the following 
results: President, Dr. A. G. Kasemer; 
Vice-President, Dr. H. A. Mercier; Sec- 
retary, Dr. F. Waelde. In October we 
held a farewell dinner at the Iroquois 
Club for Dr. H. A. Mercier who has been 
called to the Armed Forces. On October 
16, he reported to Kelly Field, San An- 
tonio, Texas. A most pleasant evening 
was enjoyed by all present, after which 
Dr. Herb M., was given a very appropri- 
ate gift. 

—C. J. FRISK. 


Lawrence County Dental Society 


Well! Well! and another Well! Shore 
are glad to admit another member to the 
editorial fold. Know ye all men by 
these presents, that from here on in we 
are promised news from another of the 
Ninth District's Counties from which we 
have heretofore heard no news. So greet- 
ings to Lawrence County, welcome to our 
columns, and we assure you that we will 
publish any news that you might send us 
and we hope it is every month. 

Since this is the first news to be printed 
from this society, any news no matter how 
old it is must be new news to all of us 
out here, so here goes: During its annual 
Field Day meeting held in June, at the 
New Castle Country Club, the Lawrence 
County Dental Society elected the follow- 
ing officers for the coming year: Dr. S. S. 


Stanczak, President; Dr. R. F. Williams, 
Vice-President; and Dr. R. C. Carnahan, 
Secretary-Treasurer. Golfing featured the 
afternoon, followed by a dinner meeting, 
during which golf prizes were awarded. 
Dr. Carr, of Ambridge, won the coveted 
golf trophy, presented annually by the 
Wind! Dental Laboratory of New Castle. 
Guests included Drs. Carr and Greene 
of Ambridge, as well as Mr. Don Kelch 
of Sharon. For the coming season there 
will be varied scientific sessions each 
month except December, when the annual 
Christmas party will take the place of the 
regular meeting. Future plans include 
dinner with the Ladies Auxiliary in May 
of 1952, and an all-stag Field Day in 
June, 1952—but more about these affairs 
anon. 
—STEPHEN S. STANCZAK. 


TENTH DISTRICT 


The year-end reception for the mem- 
bers of the University of Pittsburgh Stu- 
dent ADA was held December 5. Francis 
J. Garvey, secretary of the ADA Council 
on Legislation, discussed the advantages 
of membership and the implications of 
social security for dentists. 

Officers of the Odontological Society 
for 1952 are: Eugene M. Gahles, presi- 
dent; E. A. Saeger, president-elect; D. 
S. Carnahan, 1st vice-president; H. A. 
McCandless, Sr., 2nd vice-president; W. 
Earle Craig, secretary; and E. H. Glot- 
felty, treasurer. 

The January 16 meeting will be a pure- 
ly business and planning affair with the 
officers and Board of Directors. The 
meeting will be held in the Society 
Rooms. Scientific meetings will be held 
in February on the 13th, and in March 
on the 19th. 


The Greater Pittsburgh Meeting dates 
have been set. This annual meeting of 
the Odontological Society will again be 
held in the William Penn Hotel, the 
dates November 11, 12, 13, 1952. 
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ALLEN, Clarence B., Carlisle; 
partment, George Washington 
1917; died June 30, aged 65. 


AMOS, Alvin C., Pittsburgh; School of 
Dentistry, University of Pittsburgh, 1907; died 
November 4, aged 80. 


CLARK, Charles E., Aliquippa; 
College of Dental Surgery, 1901; also prac- 
ticed in Colorado and Oklahoma; one-time 
president of the Braddock Dental Society; died 
November 1, aged 76. 


DANCY, Charles C., Norristown; School 
of Dentistry, University of Pennsylvania, 1900; 
died August 26, aged 72. 

DIEFENDERFER, George H., Allentown; 


School of Dentistry, Temple University, 1912; 
died June 26, aged 59. 


Dental De- 
University, 


Colorado 


FARRELL, Thomas F., Pittsburgh; School 
of Dentistry, University of Pittsburgh, 190}; 
died June 17, aged 79. 


KOHN, Marks, Philadelphia; Pennsylvania 
College of Dental Surgery, 1909; died July 
16, aged 82. 


McGINNISS, Vincent M., Philadelphia: 
School of Dentistry, Temple University, 1934; 
died July 6, aged 40. 


MENTZER, Edmund H., Philadelphia; 
Philadelphia Dental College, 1900; died July 
10, aged 77. 


ROSENBERG, S. J., Pittsburgh; School of 
Dentistry, University of Pittsburgh, 1926; 
died November 30, aged 47. 


CLASSIFIED 


(For rates, write Business Manager, 217 State St., Harrisburg, Pa.) 


For Sale: 2 Porcelain Furnaces, new condi- 
tion, rewind inexpensively, done in Newark, 
N. J. No. 1 six tooth bridge size, $175.00. 
No. 2 Double muffle type, sixteen jacket size— 
one muffle for glazing and second muffle for 
porcelain, operates together—$200.00. Write 
MODERN DENTAL INDUSTRIES, 315 S. 16th 
St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. Phone PE 5-1994. 


For Sale: Equipment for complete dental office. 


Choice of Weber or S. S. White, both in per- 
fect condition. For details write: Dr. J. M. 
SNYDER, 42 W. Market St., York, Pa. 


Practice for Sale: Lucrative two chair, fully 
equipped office. Ritter X-Ray, mod. “B”. Re- 
tiring to Florida. Low rent, excellent oppor- 
tunity; $3,000 cash, terms or lease. NoORTH- 
WESTERN DENTAL Suppty Co., 714 Com 
merce Bldg., Erie, Pa. Phone 4-0963. 








Remember Now — Be Prompt 


222 EAST SUPERIOR STREET 
CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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WEEK'S SCHOLES SEE < EEE ES ES SES 


WE OF THE 
M. P. GROSS Dental Laboratory 


WISH YOU EVERY JOY 

AT THIS HOLIDAY SEASON 
.... AND A NEW HIGH 

IN PROSPERITY DURING 
THE YEARS TO COME 
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Professional Protection Exclusively 


since 1899 


PHILADELPHIA Office: K. G. Campbell, E. N. Williams, E. T. Keech, E. L. Edwards, Rep., 
406 Medical Arts Building, Telephone Rittenhouse 6-9223. PITTSBURGH Office: S. A. 
Deardorff and Harry W. Clark, Jr., Rep., 1701 Investment Building, Tel. Court 1-5282. 
READING Office: David Lowe, Rep., 1425 N. 13th Street, Telephone Reading 4-8960 
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Look at this! 
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Ask Your Ticonium Laboratory About This New Technique 



















FOR YOUR NEXT CASE 


pect y 
TICONIUM 








Altoona— Hunter & Hoover Dental Laboratory, 1412 Twelfth Ave. 
DuBois—A. M. Hutchison Dental Laboratory, 11 West Long Ave. 
Erie—Williams Dental Laboratory, 909 Commerce Building 
Harrisburg—Harrisburg Dental Laboratory, 1331 Derry Street 
Johnstown — Johnstown Dental Laboratory, 123 Market Street 


Pittshburgh—The J. Johnson Smith Laboratories, Inc., 
Grogan Building, 6th Avenue and Wood Street 


Pittsburgh — Buckley Dental Laboratories, 805 Manufacturers 
Building 


Pittsburgh—East Liberty Dental Laboratory, Peoples East End 
Building 





Scranton—Adams Dental Laboratory, 925 N. Webster Avenue 


Wilkes-Barre—Co-Operative Dental Laboratory, Deposit & 
Savings Bank Building 

















@ The better denture alloy @ 








Captain P 
Lewis L. Mi : 


Medal of Hor 0 


While personally leading his Infantry Millett, “to build a working peace. 
company in an attack on a strongly held tunately, the only argument aggresse 
position near Soam-Ni, Korea, Captain Mil- spect is strength. Fortunately we've leamm 
lett noted that his lst Platoon was pinned this lesson in time. 
down by heavy enemy fire. Ordering another 


“You can help build our strength 
platoon to the rescue, he led a fixed bayonet 


defense-line of peace—by buying U 
States Defense Bonds. Every Bond isa 
laration to the world—especially to 
be aggressors—that we aim to insure p 

“I think a secure peace is worth wo 
for. If you think so, too, buy United 
Defense Bonds now.” 


* * * 


Remember that when you’re buying bonds for 
assault up the fire-swept hill. In the tra- pr pee defense, you're also building a personal 
ditional Infantry spirit, Captain Millett of cash savings. Remember, too, that if you don't 

4 ; %- regularly, you generally don’t save at all. Money 
charged into the enemy positions, bayonet- take home usually is money spent. So sign up t¢ 
ing two of his foes, then shouting encour- the Payroll Savings Plan where you work, of 
agement to his troops, continued throwing Bond-A-Month Plan where you bank. For ar 
grenades, and clubbing and bayoneting the aes a your own, buy Unite 
enemy. Inspired by his example, the attack- 
ing unit routed the enemy, who fled in wild 


disorder. Peace is for the strong. 
“It’s an uphill struggle,” says Captain Buy U S. Defense Bonds ne 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It ia donated by this publication in cooperation with 
Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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E STABILITY 


DR. FRENCH’S prevent tipping, torque 


and help preserve abutment teeth! 
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NEW CARVINGS P 
Boron, 
BRILLIANCE! 
UNIVER BRL ODEN TASC COMPANY 
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To be 
SURE, Doctor, .........f 


skill, knowledge and experience are the first essentials for satis 
factory dentures for your patients. But, to be SURE, as sure as 
you can be, that your work will not be spoiled by denture break. 


age, prescribe Luxene 44 for your cases. You see, Luxene 44 is 


a Vinylite* plastic, 2 to 3 times stronger and tougher than acrylic 


plastic. You can use it even for delicate partials. And chances 
are that in full cases, your experience with Luxene 44 will be the 
same as so many dentists who have had no breakage whatever 


since they have been using it. 


LO).ERE ex 


The Vinylite Denture Material 


* Registered Trade Mark 





send your cases to the men who are trained 

1 equipped to process Luxene 44 dentures 

y the Pressure Cast process — Luxene 
ed Laboratories in Pennsylvania 


ODIN DENTAL LABORATORY 
255 South 17th St., Philadelphia 


O-OPERATIVE DENTAL 
BORATORY 


Wilkes-Barre Deposit & Savings 
Bank Bidg., Wilkes-Barre 


RITERION DENTAL 
BORATORY 


200 South 13th St., Philadelphia 


AST LIBERTY DENTAL 
BORATORY 


Peoples East End Bidg., 
Pittsburgh 


808 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh 


.P. GROSS DENTAL 
BORATORY 


140 North Arch St., Lancaster 


OFFMAN DENTAL 
BORATORY 


556 North Fifth St., Reading 


H & MUMMA DENTAL 
SORATORIES 


100 North Cameron St., 
Harrisburg 


SUMNER DENTAL LABORATORY 
105 Main St., Oil City 


J. JOHNSON SMITH 
LABORATORIES, INC. 


Grogan Bldg., 6th Ave. and 
Wood St., Pittsburgh 


SUPERIOR DENTAL 
LABORATORIES 


311 South Broad St., Philadelphia 


THOMAS ABRAMS DENTAL 
LABORATORY 


Medical Arts Bldg., Philadelphia 


ADAMS DENTAL LABORATORY 


925 North Webster Ave., 
Scranton 


Cc. |. B. DENTAL LABORATORY 
2012 Walnut St., Philadelphia 


CHAIKEN-WEINSTEIN DENTAL 
LABORATORY 
1930 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


CLIMAX DENTAL LABORATORY 
Medical Arts Bldg., Philadelphia 





te 
MORE DENTISTS RECOMMEND 
the PY-CO-PAY Toothbrush to their 
patients than any other toothbrush 


The reason why Py-co-pay is favored by such a wide margin of 
the dental profession is because of its six-point appeal: 


. Its small, compact head. 

. Its two rows of bristles six tufts to a row. 

. The straight-trimmed design of its bristle tufts. 
. Its right-sized handle. 


. Its “duratized” natural bristles, 
increasing their life up tp three times. 


. Its Py-co-tip interdental stimulator. 


e with either natural or nylon 


TOOTH BRUSHES AND TOOTH POWDER 
PYCOPE, INC. + JERSEY CITY 2, N. J. 



















Because Nobilium, the Aristocrat 
of Chromium Alloys, provides every possible he 
ity for your patients. Nobilium restorations ra 
satisfy COMPLETELY .. . leave nothing to be A 
desired. For a quick check of the many qualities ; 
ou get when you specify this increasingly 
popular alloy refer to the check list. 


NOBILIUM PRODUCTS, INC. 
125 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 2, Ill. 
914 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 









. Nobilium is used exclusively By®ne of America’s greatest Mid-western 
Universities. Extensive investigation and exhaustive tests in every conceiv- 
able type of partial restoration have evidenced the wiseness of this selection. 








® by Austenal Laboratories, Inc. 







“| LIKE MY 


VITALLIUM® 
PARTIAL” 




















Improved natural appearance was the 
reward for this patient who wears a 
Vitallium appliance to replace six 
upper anteriors and a bicuspid, which 
were malposed, malformed and 
marred her smile. There are no clasps 
showing on buccal surfaces. 


? £2 aa. we. = ee 
VITALLIUM partiats 
FOR GREATER PATIENT SATISFACTION 
AND TO ENRICH YOUR PRACTICE 





Ask Your Vitallium Laboratory 
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In Pennsylvania 


you can secure genuine VITALLIUM restorations 


from the following laboratories: 


C-I-B DENTAL LABORATORIES 
2012 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Rittenhouse 6-7648 

CLIMAX DENTAL SUPPLY CO., INC. 
Medical Arts Bldg., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
LOcust 7-2929 

RODIN DENTAL LABORATORY 
Medical Tower Bidg., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
PEnnypacker 5-6814 

GRACEY DENTAL LABORATORIES 
808 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Atlantic 1-0160 

M. P. GROSS 
140 N. Arch St., Lancaster, Pa. 

Phone 4-0577 

MIDTOWN DENTAL LABORATORY 
406 Palace Hardware Bldg., Erie, Pa. 
Phone 22-453 

MUTH G&G MUMMA 

DENTAL LABORATORIES 
100 N. Cameron St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Phone 4-1109 


H. O. NAGLE LABORATORY 
Vine and Pitt Streets, Sharon, Pa. 
Phone: 2-4066 

PROSTHETIC ARTS, INC. 
Dime Bank Bidg., Scranton 3, Pa. 
Phone 3-5130 

PROTAS DENTAL LABORATORIES 
925 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Grant 1-4093 

SUPERIOR DENTAL LABORATORIES 
311 So. Broad St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Kingsley 5-1030 


SUMNER DENTAL LABORATORY 
105 Main Street, Oil City, Pa. 
Phone 50-771 





For Your Copy of the Instant Mold Selector 


A-ll 


For more than half a century it has 

been our privilege to extend Greet- 

ings of the Season to ovr many 

friends in the Profession ... many 
of fuhom fe are serving 


in the third generation. 


DENTAL SUPPLY CO., Inc. 
MEDICAL ARTS BUILDING 
Philadelphia 3 * LO 7-2929 


“COMPLETE SERVICE TO THE DENTAL PROFESSION” 
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IT'S FLUORESCENT! 








S. S. WHITE FILLING PORCELAIN 
IMPROVED 


Its superior colors, positive color matching 
technique and correct opacity assure fillings 
that will match the teeth so accurately that 
detection is impossible. 


Accurate color matching is one of the most 
important requisites in “silicate” restorations, 
Filling Porcelain Improved colors are the result 
of-many years of intensive study of tooth colors. 


They assure accurate color matching, and afford 
maximum color matching range with the mini- 
mum number of powders. The tooth color 
powders alone will match more than 90% of 
your cases without blending. With the modi- 
fying colors, they will match almost all teeth 
with no more than equal part blending. 


one e 
DENTAL MFG.CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 5, PA, 
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THATS THE LINE FOR... 


THE L-D-CAULK CO. 


--- IN HARRISBURG 
--- IN PITTSBURGH 
--- IN PHILADELPHIA 
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EVERYTHING FOR THE DENTAL 


PROFESSION UNDER ONE ROOF 




















